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N OTlCcE— THE UNDERSIGNED WILL OF- 


fer at private sale his present home residence with near 
seven acres of land in good condition. It is a parallelogram, ac- 
cording to the boundaries given in the Deed, and nearly nght- 
angled. The Deed calls for 19 rods wide and 57 rods long. The 
buildings are on the west end of the land near the public road, 
100 rods north from Friends’ West Nottingham Meeting-house, 
and near one mile west from the village of Rising Sun, Md. The 
premises are supplied with a choice selection of fruit trees, apple, 
pear, cherry, peach, and plum trees. A desirable home for a 
family prepared todo the work To be sold on favorable terms. 
Apply to WILLIAM WAY, 


RISING Sun, CEcIL Co., Mp. 


WALL PAPERS 


AT REMARKABLE LOW PRICES. 

















TERMS.—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE: 











One copy, one year, . . $2.50 | 8copies,one year, $2.25 each. 
Single numbers, . . Scents ! 20 copies, one year, $2.00 each. 









SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





HANDSOME GOLD PAPER 25 CENTS. 
SOME NEAT GOLD PATTERNS AT 20 CENTS. 
OTHER PAPERS AS CHEAP, 

SAMPLES SENT FREE TO THE COUNTRY. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
1206 MARKET ST., PHILA. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH THIRTEENTH. 













ADVERTISING RATES. 


For transient advertisements, 10 cents per line, one time ; 74% 
cents per line each insertion, two times. For longer insertion re- 
duced rates, which will be furnished on application. 



























REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHEcKs, DRAFTS, or 
Post-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS; the last preferred. Money sent us 
by mail will be at the risk of the person so sending. 4@-Draw 
checks and money orders to the order of Helen G. Longstreth, 
Treasurer. 




















Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scienitfic, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build- 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 
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BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING and DAY 
School near Jenkintown, Pa., Bound Brook R. R. Ten 
miles from Philadelphia. 

Opens Second-day, Ninth month 1 2th, 1887. Courses will be 
arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to prepare 
pupils ‘or college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $165 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $45. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. ToMLINSON, Principal, 
Or Brownsburg, Pa. 
CyNTHIA G. BosLER, Sec., 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 





Terms, $150 to $175 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CALey, Principal, address, (during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 
Tuomas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 
ARLINGTON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA 
DIES, WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 
The Thirty-third School Year will commence on the 19th of 
Ninth month next. Location healthy and beautiful; Grounds 
extensive ; Course of Study thorough and full; Diplomas granted 


TERMS: $180.00 PER SCHOOL YEAR. 


For Catalogue, giving full particulars, address the Principal. 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Pu. D. 


For PURITY of MATERIAL 
and PERFECTION of FINISH, 
our Toilet Soap takes the PALM. 


Pure PALM is entirely a vegetable Soap, 
more suitable for the skin than Soap made 
from anima! fat. 

Test ror Tortet Soap—Place the tongue 
on the Soap for one or two minutes, if a 
stinging sensation is felt, such a Soap is not 
proper to use onthe skin. ~ 


$1.25 PER DOZEN 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON, - 
532 St. John St., Philadelphia, Penna 





The Granger Family Fruit and Vegetable Evaporators 


eel $3.50, $6.00, AND $10.00. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
EASTERN MANUFACTURING CO., 
253 SovTH FirrH St., PHILA. 





—————$———— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre. 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that wunv- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LypiA A. Murpzry, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 
PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MrercHant TAILOR, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 3% in 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 


CATALUGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N.J. 
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HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
112 N. 10th St., Phila. 


DECORATING, GRAINING, HARD WOOD POLISHING. 


Best Materials, Durable work, Cleanly workmen. 


Residence 404 N. 32d St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


quitGble 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, - - $600,000 


DEBENTURES 


Guaranteed Farm Mortgages 


OFFICES. REFERENCES, 
NEW YORK, 208 Broadway, First Nat. Bank, NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street. Boston Nat. Bank, BOSTON. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1128. 4th St. | 7th Nat. Bk., PHILADELPHIA, 
KANSAS CITY, 7th & Del. Sts, | Am. Nat. Bank, KANSAS CITY 


For rates of interests and full information 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET, 





R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 









Are Grown from Seed Stocks, the result of careful 
selection, in trial beds specially devoted to that pur- 
pose. Seed trial beds are nothing new, as many per- 
sons are led to mmaeens, having been in use by this 


house over one hundred years. 


GRASS AND CLOVER SEEDS 
Thoroughly Re-cleaned; free from weeds or trash of any kind. 
Landreth’s Lawn Grass Seed. 
Producing a beautiful and permanent sod in a short time. 


FLOWER SEEDS 
Of the best imported and American varieties. 


AGRICULTURAL and HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and 
TOOLS in great variety. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 
Nos. 21 and 23 South Sixth St. 
Between Market and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, 





Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


This association, formed at Philadelphia, in Sixth month 
1886, represents the conviction of many Friends and others 
that continued systematic aid to the work of educating the 
colored people of the South is imperatively called for. 

The special design of the Association, for the school 
year 1886-87, is to extend support to the Schofield Normal 
and Industrial School, at Aiken, S. C., under charge of 
Martha Schofield, and to the School at Mt. Pleasant, S. C., 
under charge of Abby D. Munro. 

Subscriptions are earnestly invited. Checks, etc., should 
be drawn to the order of the Treasurer, as below. 

OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
HOWARD M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
SARAH J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 
Lyp1A A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila. 
HENRY M. LAING, Treasurer, 335 N. Eleventh St., Phila. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; Samuel S. Ash, 
Philadelphia ; George L. Maris, West Chester, Pa.; William 
Lloyd, Newtown, Pa.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred 
Paschall, Drylestown, Pa. 


Amos HILLBORN & Co., 


Furmture, Bedding, Curtams. 


- PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETO. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


& R. L. TYSON, 
’ No. 242 South Eleventh St. 


STAPLE TRIMMINGS, EMBROIDERY, SILKS, MATERIALS FOR FRIENDS@’ 


Caps. CAPS MADE. Plain sewing and quilting done to order. 








THE NEW RESORT. 
HOTEL OCEANIC, 
Barnegat City, N. J. 

J. J. COMFORT, M. D., Proprietor. 
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HE CRYSTAL, OCEAN BEACH, N. J. 


DIRECTLY ON THE BEACH; 
CLass TABLE; KEPT BY FRIENDS. 


UNOBSTRUCTED VIEW; FIRST- 
8S. C. HAINES. 


OARDING.—At a Farm House within three min- 
utes walk of Makefield Station, on Bound Brook R. R., 25 
miles from Philadelphia. Address 
MARK PALMER, Edzewood P. O., 
Bucks Co, Pa. 


ELDEN COTTAGE, 
GRANT STREET, NEAR THE OCEAN, 


eS... CAPE MAY CITY, N. J. 


SPRINGETT COTTAGE, 


804 SIXTH AVENUE, ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
NOW OPEN. MARY A. PAFF. 


ENNHURST, OCEAN END OF MICHIGAN 
Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. The House is entirely new. 
Newly Furnished with Modern Improvements. Heated for Win- 
ter and Spring Guests. Open continuously. 
JAMES HOOD, Formerly of Aldine. 
P. O. Box, 13. 


RESTON’S SUNNYSIDE, WERNERSVILLE, 

Pa. On South Mountain, elevation 1000 feet ; delightfully 

situated in the midst of Evergreen and Chestnut groves, grand 

scenery ; table and appointments excellent. Open April Ist to 
November. For circular address, 











JAMES H. PRESTON, 


HE MANSION HOUSE, 
EXCELSIOR SPRING, SARATOGA, 


will open early in June. 
HANNAH T. PAUL, 


Address until June 10th, 1317 FILBEBT St., PHILA. 


(eames HOUSE, 
SEA GIRT, N. J. 





SIXTY YARDS FROM THE SURF. 


SARAH W. LEEDS. 


ATLANTIC CITY. 
LAWN VILLA, 87 NORTH PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 


Central, strictly first class, with alarge lawn suita- 
ble for lawn tennis or croquet. Terms moderate. 


Mrs. J. WILSON HEALD. 


E. HOOD. E. NEWPORT. 


‘““ABERDEEN,” 


LONGPORT, N. J. 


UNOBSTRUCTED OCEAN AND BAY VIEW. 


The house is heated throughout with steam. Gas and elec- 
tric bells. Hot and cold sea water baths in building. 
Telephone communication with Atlantic City and Philad’a. 


THE SHELBURNE, 


Directly on the beach. -Hot and cold sea-water baths. 
Open all the year. 


A. B. ROBERTS. 


_—_—_—_— 


Q»P CAST OFF LINENS AND MUSLINg 


will b> thankfully received at the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
8th and Spruce Streets. Will be sent for if notified. 
BENJ. Hoopes, Steward, 


ANTED.—Principal for Friends’ 
School, Salem, New Jersey. Address 
E. J. Acton, Salem, N, J, 


WANTED.—A SITUATION AS HOUSER. 


keeper, Matron, or any similar position, by a Friend, 
Please apply at office of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 


S END orders for ruled blanks, bill heads, letter heads, 
envelopes, and all kinds of office printing to Friends’ Print. 


ing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Sts., fifth floor. Take 
elevator. 


[LADIES FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED, OR. 


ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


Grammar 








OOKS, large or small, pamphlets, catalogues, cir. 
culars, ete., printed in handsome and excellent style at 
Friends’ Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor, 


LANK BOOKS, up to the largest sizes, printed or 
plain, ruled to any pattern, bound in the most substantial 


manner. Friends’ Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch 
fifth floor. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO. 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families, 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES, 


HARLES H. WELLS, 


DENTIST, 
152 NORTH 15TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


All dental operations carefully done. Charges moderate. 
PQUPTURE TREATED. 


IMPROVED TRUSSES CAREFULLY ADJUSTED. 


Elastic hosiery for swollen or sprained limbs. Abdominal Sup 
porters, Shoulder Braces, etc., ete. Lady Attendant. 
S. PARRISH (old stand), 718 Race STREET, PHILADA 


jj Filen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL, 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 


AquiLa J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


For RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 

good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, cm 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at % 
Market St. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL @ 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charae 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise 
ment, §ga@When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver 
tisement in this naper.“@3u 
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A PRAYER. 


0 GOD, O Kinsman loved, but not enough ! 
O man, with eyes majestic after death, 

Whose feet have toiled along our pathways rough, 
Whose lips drawn human breath! 

By that one likeness which is ours and thine— 
By that one nature which doth make us kin,— 

By that high heaven where, sinless, thou dost shine 
To draw us sinners in,— 

Come! lest this heart should, cold and cast away, 
Die ere the Guest adored she entertain,— 

Lest eyes which never saw thine earthly day 
Should miss thy heavenly reign! 


—Jean Ingelow. 


MEMORIALS OF NEW YORK FRIENDS. 
Memorial of Chappaqua Monthly Meeting concerning our 
beloved Friend, Moses Pierce, deceased. 
IN the life of our beloved brother, Moses Pierce, 
which suddenly closed on Fourth month 30th, 1886, 
at the age of 7(' years, we find many virtues worthy 


of remark. And it is in view of these, and our deep. 


sense of loss, that we feel authority to add his to 
those precious memoirs of other Friends now gath- 
ered home. 

An elder for many years, he occasionally felt called 
to speak a few words in counsel. At such times he 
ever drew attention to the love of God and His in- 
dwelling spirit; entreating those who had stepped 
aside from the narrow path to return, and, by repent- 
ance and amendment of life, to obtain peace for their 
souls. 

Full of charity and brotherly kindness for all, he 
labored to promote these both in and out of our So- 
ciety. He bore in mind and frequently visited the 
poor, the sick and the aged. Cheerful by nature he 
often carried to these more comfort than he was 
aware. Nor was he sparing of his means in any good 
cause, but gave widely and generously of that which 
he possessed. He always evinced a great love for his 
meeting of which he was a diligent attender; and 
he was ever a faithful and willing worker in the per- 
formance of any service laid upon him therein. Of 
late years he attended many neighboring meetings, 
both within and without the limits of his own Yearly 
Meeting ; and always in that spirit of loving sympa- 
thy, 80 profitable to the soul, and beneficial to those 
Visited. 


'Read in New York Yearly Meeting, at its session in Fifth 
Month, 1887. 


It is also worthy of note that he largely had the 
power, whilst doing what he could to promote re- 
forms esteemed unpopular, calmly to await results 
without discouragement. Early interested in the 
abolition of slavery, he did all he was able to ac- 
complish that end; and it was his privilege to aid 
many fugitive slaves in their escape from bondage. 
His adoption of the position of total abstinence from 
all intoxicating beverages, was equally early and 
quite as pronounced. He helped to organize and was 
secretary of the first Temperance Society in his 
neighborhood over fifty years ago. A few years 
since, in view of the wonderful tenacity of this giant 
evil of intemperance, he felt it right for bim to join 
hands with the Prohibition movement, hoping there- 
by to help sweep away this prolific source of misery 
and crime. 

Of late years he was concerned to unite with 
others in advancing the cause of peace, and to en- 
courage the settlement of difficulties by arbitration. 
When a young man he refused, through principle, to 
attend to the military requirements of that day, and, 
with others, suffered the penalty of imprisonment 
therefor. 

The cause of education found in him an earnest 
advocate, and he gave freely of his means and labors 
to aid in establishing and carrying on a “ Friend’s 
School” within his own quarterly meeting. 

While still full of interest in and plans for the 
promotion of many good objects, disease found him. 
At first it was thought he could survive, and he 
would then have been well pleased to continue his 
work; but it was finished, and he was heard to de- 
clare, “ The arm of the Everlasting Father is beneath, 
me ;” which we doubt not was the case. 

It only remains for us to invite all to consider for 
themselves the kindly character of this Friend, and 
allow the memory of his life constantly to exhort us 
to do our duty faithfully and cheerfully, and leave 
the issue to that Father “ who doeth all things 
well,” 


The within memorial was read in, and approved 
by Chappaqua Monthly Meeting of the religious So- 
ciety of Friends, in joint session, held 13th of 
First month, 1887, and the clerks directed to sign the 
same on behalf of the meeting and forward to the 
Quarterly Meeting. 

Rosert S, HaviLanp, 
Clerk for the day. 
Hannau C. Samira, Clerk. 
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Read in and approved by Purchase Quarterly 
Meeting, held at Purchase the 2d of Second month, 
1887, and the clerks are directed to sign it on the 
Meeting’s behalf, and forward it to the Representa- 
tive Committee of the Yearly Meeting. 

JEssE H. GRIFFEN, 
EstHer H. Barnes, 

At a meeting of the Representative Committee of 
the Yearly Meeting held Fourth month 4tb, 1887, 
the foregoing memorial was read and approved, and 
directed to be forwarded to the Yearly Meeting. 

CHARLES GRIFFEN, Clerk. 


\ Clerks. 


A Memorial of Purchase Monthly Meeting concerning our 
beloved Friend, HANNAH F. CARPENTER, deceased. 
The subject of this memoir was born in the town 

of White Plains, county of Westchester, State of 

New York, on the 15th of the Third month, 1806. 

Her parents, Abijah and Patience Haviland, who 

were members of Purchase Monthly Meeting, im- 

pressed upon the minds of their children, both by 

example and precept, a love for the good and true. 

In the year 1831 she was united in marriage with 
Elnathan Carpenter, which union extended over a 
period of more than fifty years. The greater part of 
their lives was spent within the limits of Purchase 
Monthly Meeting, where, for many years, they occu- 
pied the station of elders and other positions of use- 
fulness. 

Diligent in the attendance of religious meetings, 
she earnestly encouraged others to be faithful in that 
important duty, and was anxiously concerned that 
the beautiful testimonies of our Society, in regard to 
simplicity and moderation should be observed. She 
was also an advocate of temperance and all moral 
reforms. 

Benevolent in spirit, she was ready to assist in 
deeds of charity, and the Home for Destitute Chil- 
dren in her own county found in her an ardent friend 
and helper. 

She was a willingassistant tothe sick and afflicted, 
and, while anticipating and administering to their 
wants, her cheerful and consoling words fell as dew 
upon the tender plant. 

The many mementoes of love that she made for 
her friends, when at an advanced age, show that the 
habit of industry, formed in early life, remained with 
her. 

Her desire for the promotion of social intercourse 
and good will induced her, even in feeble health, to 
mingle with her friends. Thespring previous to her 
death she attended New York Yearly Meeting, and 
although physically weak, she was yet strong in that 
faith which pertained to her spiritual welfare. 

She bore her sufferings with fortitude and Chris- 
tian resignation. Her love extended to all the human 
family. When near the close of life,on parting with 
a friend, she expressed the wish that she could “ bid 
every one farewell and go to sleep,” which was in a 
few days her Heavenly Father’s will to grant. 

She departed this life on the morning of the 15th 
of First month, 1887, in the eighty-first year of her 
age, leaving an aged husband and two children. 


= ; 
Thus ended a life from which we may learn many 
lessons worthy of remembrance. 
Signed on behalf of Purchase Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, held at Purchase, N. Y., Third month 9th, 
1887. 





JAMES FIELD, 
Estuer H. BARNEs, \ Clerks, 
Read in and approved by Purchase Quarterly 
Meeting, held at Amawalk, Fourth month 27th, 1887, 


JESSE H. GRIFFEN, 
EstHer H. Barnes, \ Clerks, 


At a meeting of the Representative Committee of 
the Yearly Meeting of New York, held Fifth month 
23d, 1887, the foregoing memorial was read and ap. 
proved, and directed to be forwarded to the Yearly 
Meeting. CHARLES GRIFFEN, Clerk, 


A Memorial of Shrewsbury Monthly Meeting concerning 
our Friend, Racue C. Tiito0n, deceased. 


** Her heart was free from guile and upon her tongue was the 
law of kindness.” 


The love and affection we cherish for the memory 
of our deceased friend, Rachel C. Tilton, and a senge 
of gratitude to our Heavenly Father that a life at once 
s0 helpful and beautiful has been lived out among us, 
deeply impress our hearts, and prompt us to attempt 
a portrayal of some of its characteristic features, with 
a short record of its prominent incidents, trusting 
that others may be cheered and stimulated in con. 
templating so worthy an example. 

She was the daughter of Richard and Elizabeth 
Cook, members of tne religious Society of Friends, 
and was born at Mansfield, New Jersey, on the 28th 
of Seventh month, 1811. Her father died, leaving her ? 
mother with the care of six children, Rachel, the 
eldest, being then in her fifteenth vear. By economy 
and industry the home was continued, and the chil- 
dren grew to maturity, filling well their station in 
life. The mother was deeply concerned for the spir- 
itual welfare of the society to which she belonged 
and careful in the religious training of her children, 
that they might be “diligent in business, fervent in 
spirit, serving the Lord.” The seed thus planted took 
deep root and grew, and in the subject of this memoir 
bore an abundant harvest. As an instance of this 
mother’s care, upon one occasion her little daughter 
Rachel coming in with some plants which had been 
thrown away upon a neighbor’s premises, and which 
she had innocently picked up, the mother was not 
satisfied until her child had returned and asked per 
mission to take them. 

This little incident was often referred to as having 
proved a valuable lesson through life. 

Not long after the death of her father, Rachel went 
to Philadelphia, and became an inmate in the family 
of Isaac Barton, a cousin of her mother’s, with whom 
she passed a number of years, being a part of the 
time employed in the dry goods store which he kept. 
She was a member of Arch Street Meeting and be 
came deeply interested in teaching—first, we think, 
in a colored school, and afterwards she was engaged 
in the infant-class work oftheday. During this time 
she passed through an eventful experience for which 
the innocence and religious sweetness of her life 
might seem to sume of us, perhaps, to have furnished 
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small occasion. She became deeply concerned for her 
goul’s welfare, and felt the longing for something she 
had not attained. She was asa bird seeking rest and 
finding none. By invitation she was led to attend 
the Episcopal church of which Dr. Stephen H. Tyng 
was at that time rector; and, continuing her visits 
there, she experienced a spiritual growth, rest came 
to her, and her soul’s longing seemed to be satisfied. 
After a year she was received a member. In this 
communion and by this pastor she was married in 
1835 to Mellis S. Tilton, a member of the Society of 
Friends, and came toreside in New York. Afterward 
they lived successively in Greenwich, Connecticut, 
New Rochelle, and Purchase, New York, and ulti- 
mately at Oceanport, New Jersey, becoming members 
of Shrewsbury Meeting. 

During fifty years of happy married life, they were 
not exempt from trials and sore bereavements. Their 
first sorrow was the sudden death of a little child 
three years of age. It was a crushing blow to this 
dear mother’s heart, but her Christian faith upheld 
her and she yielded her treasure in sweet submission 
to the will of her Heavenly Father. Long afterward 
it was touching at times to witness her keen sensi- 
bility to the bereavement. Again, at a later period, 
she was called upon to part with a beloved son of 
much promise, grown to maturity, who drooped and 
faded with incurable disease, and although such 
wounds may never heal, the balm of Divine consola- 
tion was again felt to mitigate the suffering, and the 
everlasting arm continued to be underneath. 

She remained an earnest, zealous, and con- 
scientious member of the Episcopal Church for about 
twenty-five years, attending as regularly as circum- 
stances would permit, her husband being careful to 
afford her such opportunities. While living in New 
Rochelle he would take her a distance of three miles 
to her place of worship, then drive back and take the 
family to meeting. On returning she often walked a 
part of the way to meet him. There came a time 
when*she would occasionally prefer to accompany 
her husband to meeting and would express herself as 
feeling refreshed and strengthened in the quiet 
gatherings of Friends. At length, finding so much 
enjoyment and fellowship in sweet communion with 
them, she believed she might become more useful to 
others and would better serve her Divine Master by 
belonging to the same society as her dear husband, 
and, walking with him in one path, that they might 
labor together as true helpmates in that branch of 
the Lord’s vineyard. Accordingly, relinquishing her 
church membership in the year 1854, she applied to 
Purchase Monthly Meeting of Friends and was re- 
ceived a member. Her re-entrance into our Re- 
ligious Society at once opened to her that life of ac- 
tive usefulness for which she seemed peculiarly fitted, 
and it was not long before she was called into the 
work of the ministry which was acknowledged by 
the meeting. She continued in this service during 
her active life, and with minutes of approval made 
acceptable visits, on various occasions, beyond the 
limits of her own particular meeting. She was of 
good understanding, of clear moral perceptions, and 
of quick religious sensibility, while her unselfish 
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consecration to everv apprehended duty seemed en- 
tire. Her public appearances were ever marked by 
a modesty of demeanor and a sweet timidity, lest she 
intrude upon the silence that might be more con- 
genial to other spirits. She listened reverently to the 
voice of the inward Teacher ere giving utterance to 
her simple messages which seemed replete with the 
evidence of their high commission, and deeply en- 
graved upon many hearts are her words of tender 
counsel and fervent appeals for a more vitalizing faith 
—a deeper spiritual life. She impressed no gloomy 
views. Cheerfulnesss was an element in which she 
lived. Gratitude for the gift of life and its manifold 
blessings was the habit of her thought. This beau- 
tiful world, its scenes of sky and field, were all bright 
pictures that inspired expressions of joy and praise. 
Her faith was not narrowed by any sectarian bar- 
riers. Her creed was love which embraced the 
human family; her ritwals, kindly deeds. She 
lived in the light of to-day, and did not hesitate to 
welcome new ideas if she believed them conducive to 
human welfare. The prisoner and the inebriate 
shared her sympathy. She was a member of the 
Temperance Committee of our Monthly Meeting, and 
was outspoken in rebuke of the great wrong of the 
liquor traffic, while pitiful to the wrong-doer. She 
attended all the sessions of the committee when pos- 
sible, and helpful and cheerful indeed were her pres- 
ence and counsel. After the failure of her health, in 
case the inclemency of the weather was likely to 
prevent, the committee stood adjourned to her house, 
so great were her interests in this righteous cause and 
desire to embrace every opportunity to advance it. 

She was of gentle bearing, and sweet presence. 
Her bright, loving spirit and warm social nature, her 
winning courtesy and kindness, added to the ster- 
ling qualities of her character, had endeared her to 
an extended circle of friends and acquaintances, and 
many are left to testify to the value and the loss of 
sweet personal friendship. Her dwelling had ever 
been the home of hospitality and during the last few 
years of her life, while she was compelled by failing 
health to much social isolation, and deprived of the 
regular attendance of religious meetings, it was some- 
times pathetic to note the tender evidence of the 
sacrifice; but all was borne with characteristic sub- 
mission to the will of her Heavenly Father. 


Thus this beloved Friend lived and moved among 
us during a period of thirteen years, her life distilling 
a precious aroma upon all around her, prompting us 
to better living, to higherspiritual planes. It wasasa 
tender poem, the burden of which was love. She 
won the heart of youth by her sympathy and gentle 
consideration. The aged were cheered by her 
thoughtful regard. She was ever ready to admin- 
ister consolation to the sorrowing and the afflicted, 
to encourage the humble and the lowly, and to lenda 
helping hand to the erring and the needy. 

Through the extreme sufferings of her last illness, 
protracted through many weary months, she was not 
known to murmer, but with undimmed faith and di- 
vine patience awaited the coveted release. The light 
that inspired her youth, and had thus far guided her 
footsteps, shone clearer towards the sunset hour; and 
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when the conscious spirit winged its flight, the pre- 
cious evidence remained of its entrance into that rest 
and peace and joy that are the reward of the right- 
eous and the pure in heart in our Heavenly Father’s 
kingdom. 

The funeral took place at Friends’ meeting house 
at Shrewsbury, where the remains were interred on 
Fifth-day, the 3d of 9th month, 1886. A large con- 
course of people from different neighborhoods attested 
by their presence their affectionate regard, and many 
public testimonies were borne to her worth by loving 
friends from a distance on this impressive and solemn 
occasion. 

Signed by direction on behalf of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, held at Shrewsbury, on the 6th 
of Second month, 1887. 


J. Epwarp BorDEN, . 
Purse C. WriGsHt, } Clerks. 


Read in and approved by Shrewsbury and Rahway 
Quarterly Meeting of Friends, held at Plainfield, 
Second month 17th, 1887. 


J. Epwarp BorDEN 
PHEBE C. on} Clerks. 


Ata meeting of the Representative Committee of 
the Yearly Meeting, held Fourth month 4th, 1887, 
the foregoing memorial was read and approved, and 
directed to be forwarded to the Yearly Meeting. 

Cuas. GRIFFEN, Clerk. 


JOURNAL OF JOURNEYS TO THE INDIAN 
COUNTRY.—ILI. 
BY ISAAC COATES, OF CALN, CHESTER COUNTY. 
Set off early from Pitts- 


Ninth month 6th. [1799]. 
burg and immediately crossed the Allegheny river, a 
beautiful stream about a quarter of a mile wide. For 
about two or three miles after crossing, we rode 
through the richest piece of land I think I ever be- 


held, forso much. The stately walnuts [were] four 
feet through, and a great length, and other timber in 
proportion, every herb and plant appearing as luxu- 
riant asif it had grown out of a dung heap. Soon 
after that, a declension of soil took place and pro- 
gressed until it became, as I thought, very poor, 
rough, and hilly, until we came to one Duncan’s, 
where we fed our horses and dined from the supply 
of our bags, it being eighteen miles ; from thence to 
one Bovear’s, where three of our company lodged. 
James Cooper and myself rode six miles further to 
my cousin Abner Coats’s, who is just newly settled in 
the woods; has got about ten acres of land cleared 
and seems in a likely way to make a living. He was 
very kind and glad to see me; tied up our horses, 
fed them with bran and cut corn-tops, with which 
they seemed to do very well. All this stage appeared 
to me to be very poor, until we turned off the road 
and got near Abner’s, where the land appears tolera- 
bly level and pretty good soil. We crossed one large 
and one lesser stream running to the right, called 
Conyconeys. Divers places the road was intolerable 
for short steep hills,—so much so that going down 
some of them, leading our horses, we seemed in dan- 
ger of their falling down’ upon us. This day, rode 
thirty-four miies. 

7th. Rode from Abner Coats’s to Funk’s, seventeen 


miles; it being a very rainy day, which made the 
road so bad, together with the hills, rocks, and sloughs 
or little guts descending out of the mountains, that 
for bad traveling it exceeded all I have yet met with. 
We crossed two large streams, the first called Mud 
Creek ; the second, Slippery Rock. From thence to 
McClern’s, nine miles. The road tolerably good for 
this country and the land about middling, being much 
covered with white oak. At this place we arrived 
about two in the afternoon ; appearing to be good quar. 
ters for ourselves and horses, we stayed all night, and 
lodged comfortably in the barn. 


8th. Set off early and rode to Franklin [country 
seat of Venango county, Pa.],a small town of perhaps 
ten or fifteen houses, on French creek, a small dig. 
tance above the fort at the junction of said creek and 
the Allegheny river, thirteen miles. The most of 
this stage is stony chestnut land. About four mileg 
before we got to Franklin, we crossed Sandy Creek, 
the descent and asvent of the mountains on each 
side being each of them about half a mile, and in 
some places, I think near forty-five degrees of eleya- 
tion. Going down the hill I discovered my mare had 
lost one of her shoes, and by the time I got to this 
place she began to limp pretty much, and no smith 
here. The prospect looks dull to proceed from here 
to Jonathan Titus’s, on Oil Creek, eighteen miles. Im- 
mediately after leaving Franklin we crossed French 
Creek, and soon entered very poor, barren land 
which continued for several miles; then came to land 
more level than any we have seen the west side of 
Allegheny river, for so much; some bottoms, very 
rich abounding with plums, some of it rather too 
much upon a dead level to be very good for wheat, 
and exceeding thick set with small timber, partic 
larly quaking asp. About twelve miles from Frank- 
lin we came across a cabin and a few acres of 
ground cleared, where the people looked clean and 
decent; had abundance of watermelons with which 
they regaled us plentifully without charge. A few 
more cabins and small lots cleared we saw on our way 
between French Creek and Oil Creek. Rattlesnakes 
abound here. I saw a large one of about three feet 
nine inches long, and about as thick as my wrist. I 
alighted and killed it; cut off the rattles, being nine, 
Another we saw about the same size with its head 
mashed, but not dead. Great numbers of wild tur- 
keys are here; we saw several flocks containing forty 
or more and might easily have shot some of them if 
we had had guns and ammunition. 

We arrived at Titus’s a little before sunset ; got our 
horses to good pasture, and lodged comfortably in his 
barn. Said Titus being a young man, settled here on 
Oil Creek in the woods about two and a half years 
ago, has made a great improvement for the time; 
owns 400 acres of land, the most of it a rich bottom; 
has got about twenty-six acres of excellent corn in 
the ground, a considerable quantity of wheat in stack; 
a spring of excellent water near the door, large enough 
to turn a breast-mill ; so that upon the whole I think 
this farm likely in time to be of most inestimable 
value, Oil Creek being boatable this high, which is 
about eighteen miles from the mouth where it empties 
into Allegheny. Oil Creek took its name from the oil 
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which is skimmed off the water in great quantities, 
resembling the Seneca or British oil in smell; its 
length being about thirty-six miles from its mouth to 
the place where it issues out of a small lake. 

9th. Being very rainy, I rode two miles toa black- 
smith at Oil Creek mill, got a shoe on my mare and 
returned to my company at Titus’s, where we remained 
all this day, it being very wet, and lodged in the same 
barn, 

10th. Being a fine morning, we set off early and 
rode twenty-nine miles near the mouth of a large 
stream called Brokenstraw, where we pitched our 
tent, kindled a fire, and lodged in the woods. Iam 
not furnished with language or memory to describe 
the particulars of this day’s journey, but may en- 
deavor to note some particulars. After leaving Titus’s 
we rode two miles to a newly erected mill and saw- 
mill on a branch of Oil Creek, which the Holland 
Company have erected in order to supply the new 
settlers with flour, etc.,and divers of them come there 
twenty, twenty-five, and more miles with bags of 
grain on a horse, to be ground ; there being no road 
that any carriage can pass, and indeed, (to such who 
have not seen those mountainous new countries), it 
would appear impracticable to pass with a single 
horse. After leaving the mill we soon entered a 


forest of white pine, hemlock and divers other sorts 
of timber not necessary to mention, and great part of 
our ride this day was through timber of that sort; 
some of the way tolerably level, but a great part of it 
such mountains thickly set with stones and rocks, 
which together with the interlocking of the roots 


of the timber, a little comparable to a corn-rid- 
dle, and the deep swampy guts, it was with difficulty 
we got along over roots and rocks the cavities be- 
tween them being so deep and so close together that 
had our horses got their legs in, (and this to appear- 
ance seemed almost unavoidable), they must have 
been broken. But I suppose the way to be much bet- 
ter than it was two years ago, being now a cut path 
all the way, which was not the case then. In many 
places the timber is, I believe, from one hundred to 
two hundred feet high, and thickly set, insomuch that 
a great part of the face of the ground and rocks 
is scarcely ever saluted with the luminous rays of the 
sun, which I think is the reason of the rocks and old 
logs being very thick set with coats of moss; and as 
the seed of different kinds of trees falls on this moss 
which the rocks and old logs contain, there being 
moisture enough contained in it to occasion a vegeta- 
tion, the body or trunk ascends and the roots crawl 
on the surface of the rock or log to the edge, and then 
descend into the ground, and great numbers of that 
description are grown into large trees the roots of 
which clasp a rock a little similar to the clasp of an 
eagles claw; and on many of these rocks there are 
several trees. I saw one rock about twenty feet in 
diameter, which had seven trees on it, some of 
which were two or three feet over and perhaps 
one hundred and fifty feet high and the rock 
ten or twelve feet high. I think we saw neither 
house nor iniprovement for twenty miles; neither 
can I suppose much of it will be settled for many 
years tocome, We came on the Brokenstraw about 


seven miles above the mouth and rode six miles down 
the stream to the place of our encampment, through 
a very rich bottom. As I rode along this day 
I frequently experienced a transition of ideas; 
while passing through the dark shades of the thick 
and lofty timber which sometimes appeared like a 
desolate, gloomy wilderness comparable to the gloom 
of eternal night ; and other times so great, so grand, 
so magnificent, thrt it became truly transporting. 

llth. Set off early, without taking breakfast or 
feeding our horses. Rode down the aforesaid creek 
almost to the mouth and with some difficulty got 
along, the Indian path up the river being in many 
places hard to be discovered, to a place called War- 
ren [now the county seat of Warren county], being a 
newly laid out town, but without much building ex- 
cept one cabin and a storehouse built by the Hol- 
land Company near the mouth of another large 
stream called Connowongo. Here we breakfasted 
and fed our horses. The people in the cabin were 
very kind, made our chocolate for us and gave us 
some good pigeon soup. [Distance] nine miles. Here 
we hired a guide; rode over the Connowongo, and 
followed our guide with undescribable difficulty 
about sixteen miles to Cornplanter’s settlement. The 
logs, the brush, and thick-set young timber rendered 
this stage extremely difficult and tiresome; almost a 
continual succession of logs, in many places three or 
four in a perch, as high as our horses could step over, 
and many of them they had to jump; and the young 
growth being so thick that if we were two rods apart 
we would have to call out to each other in fear of be- 
ing lost ; great part of the timber being chestnut and 
thrown down either by fire or wind; the land very 
poor. “About an hour before sunset we reached the 
new house which Cornplanter is getting built, and 
the schoolhouse where Henry Simmons teaches the 
young Indians, at which place we met with Henry, 
greatly to our mutual comfort, and where we tarried 
all night in the schoolhouse. At this place there are 
several comfortable houses building, it being about 
one mile lower down the river than where Cornplan- 
ter’s village stands, and appears to be on more suita- 
ble ground, which with the advice of our young men, 
the Indian inhabitants of the town just above, pro- 
pose to move. Cornplanter and many others of the 
nation came this evening to visit us, and appeared to 
be much pleased with our coming. 

12th. This morning the old chief and some of his 
connections brought us some cucumbers to help out 
our breakfast, and immediately returned to his vil- 
lage. We then soon set off up the river, Henry Sim- 
mons bearing us company, and in about one mile we 
came to the town. Stopped a few minutes with the 
Indians who gathered around us apparently much 
pleased with our arrival. We proposed a council or 
conference with them, to be held in two days after 
that time, to which they readily assented, and agreed 
to send out some runners to inform their people. 
We then took leave of them for the present and pro- 
ceeded up and across the river twice to Genesinguhta, 
to our dear friends, Halliday Jackson and Joel 
Swayne, whom we met with mutual joy, and rested 
pretty much in the house the remainder of this day, 
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the path from Cornplanter’s to Genesinguhta being 
in some places very difficult passing; [the distance] 
being nine or ten miles. 

13th. Stayed with our friends and visited several 
families of Indians in their houses and cabins. One 
Indian, John, has built himself a snug house and 
kitchen, the logs well-hewn and the joists and boards 
planed, [with] sash and glass windows. He has 
mowed and made two good stacks of hay, fenced in 
several acres of ground in which he has good corn ; 
and several others of them are improving in their 
buildings, fencing, etc. We ‘have fared very well 
this day on provision wellcooked by Halliday Jack- 
son; also walked about and reviewed the improve- 
ment made by our young(friends in this wilderness 
country, which appears considerable. And although 
I think the spot they are settled upon is much infer- 
ior to many other places in these parts for fertility, 
yet their corn and buckwheat are good ; [they] had 
pretty good oats, have a considerable quantity of hay 
procured, a large garden of good vegetables, and have 
about five acres of ground cleared and plowed ready 
tosow wheat. They have got a comfortable two- 
story house to live in, and several other necessary 
buildings. 

[To be Continued.] 


THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


OUR LITTLE ONES} 
O, a little Bethel! I almost involuntarily exclaimed 
on entering some weeks ago a young Friend’s class of 
children, and truly one could not elsewhere feel 
sweeter assurance of God’s presence than there in the 
midst of His Jittle ones. 

Looking round that little circle of innocent faces 
and meeting those pure, truthful eyes, the words: 
“He took a little child and set it in the midst of 
them” came to me with such force that I felt the 
world must be somehow disarranged else why should 
I presume to instruct those whom Jesus himself thus 
recognized as the real teachers? But to whatever 
transgression of God’s laws such disarrangement be 
due, it is to meet a world of evil that our children 
must be armed; and to the hand of the Sabbath 
School teacher falls the adjustment of many plates in 
that armor which alone can preserve the purity and 
innocence of our little ones. 

Only recently has the world shown symptoms of a 
practical realization of the power of early influence 
and instruction. The increasing popularity of the 
kindergarten and the growing demand for the best 
teaching for the. little ones are most encouraging in- 
dications of this awakening. But not until the greater 
portion of that legislation now expended in the pun- 
ishment of crime be devoted to the prevention of its 
development—not until more wealth of time, money, 
energy, and executive ability now spent in framing 
and enacting restrictive laws, in building prisons and 
devising employment for their inmates be given to 
the moral and religious preservation of little children, 
will the fruits of our conviction bear evidence to a 


1An Essay read at the meeting of the First-day School Associa- 
tion of Genesee Yearly Meeting. 
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sufficient realization of our responsibility as moulder 
of immortal souls. It must not be forgotten that 
these little children to whom we point as the hope of 
our country—our future men and women—have with. 
in them all possibilities of both good and evil. We 
are forced to acknowledge that evil influences sur. 
round them from birth. Hence heavily, indeed, 
weighs upon us who have aught to do with their grow. 
ing up—and not one of us is there but directly or in. 
directly lends something to the shaping of these de. 
veloping souls—heavily upon each one of us rests a 
weight of individual responsibility for the well-being 
of these little ones. When we realize that in the 
fairest, most innocent child lie the possibilities of be. 
coming mean, base, treacherous, false, cruel, malic. 
ious, revengeful, corrupt, unworthy, and repulsive— 
remember in short that just as the worst criminal 
from our prisons was once an innocent child, so may 
these little ones become the curse of home and coun. 
try, dare we stand aside and say within our hearts; 
“This is no concern of mine?” It is the concern of 
every heart that beats, of every soul graven in the 
image of God that Christ’s little ones who are to bear 
back to him the impression of our touch be not dese 
crated thereby. “Children are like wax to receive 


impressions, like marble to retain them,” and not 
thought or word or look of yours or mine but lends 
something to the forming of an immortal soul. 
Next the home the Sabbath School, next the 
mother, the teacher holds perhaps the greatest power 
for the movement of those hidden springs of action, 


the successful or unsuccessful manipulation of which 
may make or mar for time and eternity. 

Realizing this, our young teachers, to whom are 
ofttimes intrusted the little ones just ventured with 
uncertain footsteps on life’s path and learning to lisp 
the Father’s name, feel at times almost overpowered 
with a sense of theirresponsibility and inexperience, 
Yet have they in this realization of the sacredness of 
their mission and that self distrust which in itself is 
a safeguard against the temptation to forget the source 
of all trustworthy strength, ground for the utmost 
encouragement. Trysting the All-Father’s guiding 
hand, doing in loving faith that which lies nearest 
their hand, they have not need to fear. Neither should 
apparent dearth of result, nor seeming slowness of 
growth dishearten them. Ours it is but to sow accor- 
ding to the measure of strength allotted us. God 
careth for the increase. 

Perhaps the most prolific source of juveniles’ mis- 
deeds too often growing in later years into grave trans 
gressions is want of employment for the abundant 
and constantly developing energies and activities of 
youth. The making powers of these young minds 
must find vent somewhere, and too often they are ex- 
pended in wrong directions, simply because no better 
were provided. Nothing is more easily fostered in 
young children than a disposition to helpfulness and 
an absorbing interest in the wonders of God’s crea 
tion. Everything is wonderful to them and they are 
happiest in helpingsome one. Do not in these charac 
teristics lie germs of the fulfilment of Christ’s com- 
mandments? Could we upon better ground build up 
that love to God which should permeate mind and soul 
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and strength? or find nore encouraging disposition 
to love one’s neighbor as one’s self? 

Lessons shown from a blade of grass, a leaf, shell, 
or stone may be the beginning of that love for science 
which incites worship of the Author and Finisher of 
a universe, so wonderful and so filled with evidences 
of a wise and beneficent Creator. 

The tender hearts of Christ’s little ones are easily 


impressed with the beautiful lessons of his ministry - 


to the suffering and erring; and in more fertile ground 
than this sweet sympathy of childish hearts could not 
be sown seeds to bear fruit of Christianity and phil- 
anthropy in later years. 

Let the teachers of the younger children feel them- 
selves encouraged by the remembrance that theirs is 
to sow the good seed in receptive soil—soil as yet un- 
defiled by evil weeds; theirs to train the baby hearts 
in the avoidance of wrong doing; a task more con- 
genial and usually less difficult than the uprooting of 
established evil. 

May the Sabbath School workers feel their hands 
strengthened in the realization that He who remem- 
bers the least of these His little ones is not unmind- 
ful of their work, and press on with hearts sustained 
by the sweet assurance that the blessing of Him who 
gathered the children i in his a arms is ever with them. 


MORAL DISCIPLINE. 

[The following is part of the baccalaureate address ‘of 
F. G. Peabody to the young men graduating from Harvard 
University. The value of a religiously trained will is well 
presented.] 

WHAT is it that gives steadiness, poise, stability, 
among the moral problems of one’s life? What is it 
that gives resistance under pressure of one’s tempta- 
tionsand mastery over the circumstances of which 
one’s life is made up? Our first answer is that it is 
strength of will. What makes a man unsteady and 
unstable, the slave of temptation and of cirecum- 
stances, is, we say, his feebleness of will. The prob- 
lem of a moral emergency is whether the will shall 
take command. It is like the crisis of a battle, when 
we cry, “Is there any commanding officer to marshal 
these impulses into line, to bring up his reserve of 
strength, and to scatter these attacks of passion and 
temptation with this power of leadership?”” But 
how is it that a man’s will thus possesses his life? 
What gives itthe power thus to take command when 
the crisis comes? Is it that it then asserts itself with 
some spontaneous force, coming into the midst of the 
impulses of life like some unknown leader leaping to 
the front of an army, and inspiring them to follow ? 
Not at all! Strength of character is no more the ac- 
cession of an instant thanstrength of intellect. It is 
the result of education. It is the outcome of disci- 
pline. Think how it is that the moral crises of your 
life are to come. They are to come unexpectedly, 
suddenly. A man sails on over the ocean of his ex- 
perience like a vessel over a summer's sea, and it is 
easy for the will to steady such a course under so 
mild and favoring a breeze. Then, of a sudden, out 
of a tiny and unthreatening cloud, descend the vio- 
lent and fitful gusts which are to test strength, skill, 
and discipline. That is no time to consider what 


should be done or to summon a new capacity for sea- 
manship. It isa moment for action. The discipline 
of the past has to be transformed into an instinct for 
what is right, so that almost without reflection the 
right rope is seized and the right order given. So it 
is that the great moral crises of one’s life descend 
upon one out of avlear sky. All these overwhelming 
incidents depend for their successes on the moral un- 
preparedness of their victim and the suddenness of 
their attack. They are met with no suddenly de- 
veloped strength. The strength of will which gives 
self-control is a growth which comes to be an instinct 
for the right. Its mastery of the moral situation is 
like the facility of the skilled musician, doing with- 
out an effort that which years of effort have trained 
ittodo. It is like the seaman’s instinct, prompt to 
act because trained for just that crisis. In the midst 
of the sudden storm, the disciplined will takes com- 
mand of life, crying out,Go! Come! Do this! and 
the whole crew of one’s impulses and capacities 
obey. . 

And how does this moral discipline arrive? It 
comes toa man, I answer, through obedience. The 
power to give orders comes through the power to 
obey orders. The will is able to lead, because it has 
discovered principles which it unhesitatingly follows. 
Who is the man who fails under the moral strain? It 
is he who has none of this instinct of obedience, who 
sets himself to estimate each case without a standard 
for all cases, like the captain who works out the 
handling of his vessel after the squall has struck him. 
And who is safe in the moral crises of his life? It is 
the man who has habitually considered conduct in 
the light of permanent principles, absolute laws, dis- 
tinct imperatives, which it is not for him to tamper 
with or readjust, but simply to obey. Such a man, 
borne on into the moral conflicts of his life, finds them 
simplified, just as a soldier does; for there is but one 
issue from them, and that is the way of duty. He 
finds them dignified, because the slight details of his 
own conduct are all expressions of universal law, just 
as the duty of each solitary sentinel isan essential 
part of the commander’s plan. Finally, he finds them 
yield to him, because he is not judging them with the 
wavering calculations of his own expediency, but he 
has enlisted himself under the irresistible law of that 
conscience which is his superior officer in the moral 
war. The religious life is the disciplined life. It 
commands because it obeys. It is under authority, 
and therefore it becomes the captain of its own career. 
The habit of obedience to God above gives power 
over the world below. 


WITH glad jubilations 
Bring hope to the nations! 
The dark night is ending, and dawn has begun. 
Rise, hope of the ages, arise like the sun! 
All speech flow to music, all hearts beat as one! 
—J. G. Whittier. 


SouL’s vow, not airy voice; 
Sound heart, not sounding string ; 
Pure love, not piercing noise,— 
In God’s ear sweetly sing. 
—Francis Roberts. 
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Tue letter of U.S. Senator Dawes, of Massachu- 
setts, which we elsewhere print, will no doubt be 
read with interest, as a statement from the most 
prominent advocate of the Land in Severalty meas- 
ure passed at the last session of Congress. He ex- 
plains the ground on which the bill rests, and points 
out the advantages which it is hoped will result. 

There can be no doubt in the mind of any one 
familiar with the general history of the Indians, 
since their contact with white civilization, that a 
“new departure ” was necessary. The demand that 
they should be continued as “wards of the govern- 


ment,” on large reservations, held by tribal tenure, 
apd without any prospect of advancing to the re- 


sponsibilities and protection of citizenship, is an en- 
tirely unpractical, and virtually useless proposition. 
Even in the Indian Territory, where the conditions 
are most favorable, it is doubtful whether the system 
now existing can be long maintained. The Indians 
have a single chance for either existence or useful- 
ness, and this is their adoption of the white man’s 
way of life. They must be separate owners of land, 
they must work ; they must be citizens, amenable to 
law, and protected by it. The Land in Severalty Act 
looks to this change, and is, we hope, sufficiently 
guarded in its provisions. But it will need, as we 
have heretofore remarked, the steadfast codperation 
of all the friends of the Indians, in order that it may 
be used justly to secure the ends intended. 


Tue pamphlet “ Extracts” from the proceedings of 
New York Yearly Meeting has been issued, and 
makes a small volume of 92 pages, to which is added 
an appendix of 38 pages, giving the proceedings of 
the annual meeting of the First-day School Associa- 
tion. We find the compilation of these “ Extracts” 
so satisfactory that we commend them to the atten- 
tion of the committees for similar work in Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting,—our pamphlet being, as we 
think, too meagre to serve usefully the purpose for 
which it is intended. Inthe New York volume there 
is a good summary of each session’s proceedings, the 
summary answers to the queries, the names of all 
committees appointed, (whether for temporary ser- 
vice or for labor during the year), full reports of 
committees, memorials of deceased Friends, and the 
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epistles from other yearly meetings. With regard to 
the last named feature, we think it may be fairly said 
that the reading of them to those sitting in the yearly 
meeting is an inadequate use, and that where they 
have weight enough to be sent by one body and re. 
ceived and read by another, they deserve to be put in 
print, so that all may enjoy them. 


In connection with the“ Indian problem,” nothing 
is of more direct and practical interest than the ex. 
periment of putting the Carlisle School boys and girls 
out to farm and house work. We say “ experiment,” 
but as a matter of fact, it has been done for several 
years, and its details are entirely familiar to many 
families in southeastern Pennsylvania, as well as to 
the authorities at Carlisle. The results are not only 
satisfactory but almost astonishing. So niuch hag 
been said of the indolence of the Indian that to find 
him a patient, steady, intelligent laborer is a reversal 
of what is expected. The facts are extremely cred- 
itable to the Indians of both sexes. The girls make 
good house help. They are diligent, anxious to learn, 
careful, tidy, and honest. What a list of good qual- 
ities ! 

If it be true that the Indian is a worker, there ig 
no “problem” about him. His other qualities are 
good enough to keep him along with the rest of man- 
kind, in the great struggle for existence, if he can only 
depend upon his hands for faithful and steady labor. 


A CrrcuLar sent out by “ Friends’ Literary and 
Library Association,” of New York City, announces 
the purpose of establishing a historical collection of 
Friends’ publications, including books, pamphiets, 


etc. Friends willing to aid the undertaking are re 
spectfully invited to communicate with James Foulke, 
Librarian, (care of Wm. Barry, 16th street and Ruth- 
erfurd Place), or with George A. McDowell, Clerk of 
the Library Committee. 


MARRIAGES. 
HALL—BURR.—On Fifth-day, Seventh month 14th 
1887, at Friends’ Meeting-House, School Lane, German- 
town, Phila., by the order of Friends, and under care of 
Birmingham Monthly Meeting, William J. Hall, of Swarth- 
more, Pa.,and Caroline E. Burr, of Germantown, Pa. 
LLOYD—AMBLER.—At Girard Avenue Meeting-house 
Sixth month 23d, 1887, under the care of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends held at Green St., Philadelphia, Morris 
Lloyd of West Grove, Pa., son of the late Isaac (Jr.), and 
Catharine W. Lloyd, of Philadelphia, and Annie M. Ambler, 
of Belfry, Montgomery Co., daughter of Harriet B. and the 
late John Ambler, Jr., formerly of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 

ANTHONY.—At her home in the city of Roches 
ter, N. Y., on 12th of Seventh month, 1887, Charlotte B., 
wife of Daniel M. Anthony, and daughter of David L. and 
Eliza C. Finch; a member of Chatham Monthly Meeting, 
4. 
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BRIGGS.—At the residence of his parents in Middle- 
town, Bucks Co., Pa., Seventh month 12th, 1887, of blood 
poisoning, Samuel Briggs, in the 20 year of his age, eldest 
son of Wm. Taylorand Aunie C. Briggs ; members of Make- 
field Monthly and Newtown Particular Meeting. 

FELLOWS.—At Ardmore, Seventh month 9th, Lettice 
wife of Charles T. Fellows, and daughter of Charles and 
Mary P. Cloud. 

MILLER.—At Willistown, Pa., Seventh month 13th, 
George W. Miller, in his 61st year. 

SHOTWELIL.—At Rahway, N. J., Seventh month 18th, 
1887, Henry R. Shotwell aged 82; a member of Rahway 
and Plainfield Monthly Meeting. 

WAY.—Fifth month 13, 1887, Hannah Way, a valued 
member and elder of West Nottingham Preparative Meet- 
ing, Cecil Co., Md., wife of William Way. She was a de- 
yoted wife, ever ready to lend a helping hand, a Christian 
woman, trying to do unto others as she would have them 
do unto her. B..g. 0. 

WILLSON.—Suddenly, Seventh month 14th, 1887, of 
Cholera Infantum, Carroll Hull, infant son of Jno. M. and 
M. Elma Willison, aged 8 months and 1 day. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 30. 
SEVENTH MONTH 3isT, 1887. 
THE TEMPTATION OF JESUS. 
Topic: TEMPTATION. 


GoLDEN TEXT: ‘“‘But each man is tempted when he is drawn 
away by his own lust, and enticed.’”-—James 1 : 14. 


_ READ Matt. 4:1-19, Revised Version. 


THE acknowledgment that Jesus was the long ex- 
pected Messiah—the promised King and Saviour of 
the Jewish people, made by John and witnessed to 
by the Holy Spirit, needed the test of experience. 

It was not enough that Jesus, just emerging from 
the simple life of a remote village, should come forth 
in the purity of his first innocent condition ; hence- 
forth He must meet and conquer or be conquered by 
the fascinations and allurements of social life in the 
cities of his nation, and in the great capital, Jerusa- 
lem. Would He stand firm ? Would the power with- 
in Him, that made Him the Beloved Son, be equal 
to his needs? He must be tested,and He was led up 
into the wilderness,—apart from men,—alone with 
God and nature. The battle with the tempter must 
be fought out in the solitude of the desert. The 
struggle was long,—forty days before the final issue, 
the crisis of the occasion. Forty days of self-exami- 
nation, of fasting, of prayer,and of agony. Was the 
God within Him, witnessing tothe Father whose Son 
He was, able to preserve Him in this hour of the 
soul’s extremity ? Our lesson tells us. 

Led up of the Spirit, divinely directed to separate 
himself from all human associations, to go apart from 
the throng that followed John and listened to his 
ministry. 

Tempted of the devil. The belief was common in 
that age, (and we are not yet free from it) that there 
were two classes of spiritual beings, the good and the 
bad; that these as occasion required appeared in 
bodily form to those whom they would influence; the 
first were angels or messengers from God, and the 

others were demons or spirits of evil under the con- 
trol of a leader who is spoken of as Beelzebub. 
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The word tempt in the original means, to try, to 
endeavor, to try the nature of a thing, as metals by 
fire. Devil originally means an adversary, or accuser 
—the accusing spirit. 

This lesson is full of the deepest instruction. It 
shows us: 

Ist. That the highest spiritual exultation to which 
the soul may attain does not secure us from the temp- 
tations of our earthly desires. 

2d. That even the purest and holiest that the 
world has ever seen, is met at some time and in some 
unguarded part of the human nature, by a temptation 
to go beyond the limit of human needs. 

3d. That this is a test of the strength and power 
of the soul and its time of proving; and if the power 
to overcome is there, the ministry of angels will be 
vouchsafed to the conqueror. He wasin all points 
tempted as we are, yet without sin, and having suf- 
fered being tempted is able to succour them that are 
tempted. Heb. 2: 18. 

Friends do not regard the temptation of Jesus as 
outward, but as an inner experience, a soul-strug- 
gle with the appetites and ambitions of his human 
nature. This view is shared by many of the best 
writers outside the Society. “That it describes in 
dramatic language a real, but internal experience,” is 
the view taken by Abbott who in making the appli- 
cation to our own lives says: “ We share his first ex- 
perience when poverty tempts us to violate the Divine 
law, that we may provide for our daily wants; we 
share the second experience when we are tempted ‘to 
neglect duties which God’s providence lays upon us, 
or to run into needless dangers or difficulties, or to 
assume uncalled-for hazards and trust the result to 
God, or make an ostentatious display of our faith in 
him; we share the third experience when we are 
tempted for the sake of power, wealth, or influence, 
to conform to the world. We yield to the 
first temptation when we distrust God’s providential 
care; we yield to the second when we presume un- 
warrantably on his grace, or make a show of our re- 
liance on his word; we yield to the third when we 
are conformed to this world and adopt its policies and 
methods and imbibe its spirit for the sake of its re- 
wards. The first sin is forbidden in Matt. 6: 25, the 
second, in 6: 1-7, the third in 6: 24. We resist the 
first temptation when we seek first the Kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, and trust for food, raiment 
and shelter to him ; we resist the second when, in 
humble trust in him, we do all that God has given 
us power to do, looking to him only to protect us from 
ills against which we cannot, by reasonable precau- 
tion, guard ourselves, and patiently waiting for him 
to bring about his own results in his own time and 
way ; we resist the third when we make a supreme 
love to God the sole inspiration of our hearts, and a 
supreme allegiance to him the sole rule of our lives.” 

“The moral purpose,” writes another, “ the grand 
moral purpose in all that was of God—was absolute 
submission to his will. His circumstances 
were God-appointed; and where he so appoints 
them, he will support us in them, even as,in the 
failure of bread, he supported Israel by manna.” 

“And what a lesson lies herein for us,” exclaims 
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the devout Farrar, “a lesson enforced by how great 
an example! That we are not to be guided by the 
wants of our lower nature; that we must not misuse 
that lower nature for the purposes of our own sus- 
tenance and enjoyment ; that we are not our own, 
and may notdo what we will with that which we 
imagine to be our own ; that even those things which 
may seem lawful are yet not all expedient; that 
man has higher principles of life than material sus- 
tenance, as he is a higher existence than his material 
frame.” 

Writes our own beloved Wm. Penn: “ He (Jesus,) 
was pleased to give us, in his own example, a taste of 
what his disciples must expect to drink deeply of, 
namely the cup of self-denial, cruel trials, and most 
bitter afflictions ; he came not to consecrate a way to 
the eternal rest through gold and silver, ‘ 
plays and the like pastimes of the world 
He needed never to have wanted such variety of 
worldly pleasures, had they been suitable to the na- 
ture of his kingdom ; for he was tempted as are his 
followers, with no less bait than all the glories of the 
world; but he that commanded to ‘seek another 
country, and to lay up treasures in the heavens that 
fade not away,’ and therefore charged them never 
to be much inquisitive about what they should eat, 
drink, or put on, . he, I say that enjoined 
this doctrine, and led that holy and heavenly ex- 
ample, even the Lord Jesus Christ, bade them that 
wold be his disciples take up the same cross and 
follow him.” 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

IT was with feelings of keen disappointment that 
our First-day School found that the Literature Com- 
mittee had decided to turn aside from the seven 
years’ course, in almost universal use in the Sabbath 
Schools. 

And while we have rejoiced that our Friends had 
prepared such choice lessons for us, we trusted that 
they would see fit to follow the course. And while 
they may feel that they have excellent reasons for 
such departures, it is not apparent to at least a large 
portion of our school. 

There may be—and I doubt not are—some lessons 
in this course, from which other churches draw 
different conclusions than we; but these are all drawn 
from the Scriptures, and would it not seem wiser to 
accept these lessons in the best light of which di- 
vinely illuminated souls are capable, and give to the 
earnest seeking teacher, as well as student, the bene- 
fit of that light? 

We can no more afford to live apart from the re- 
ligious thought and life of the world, than we can in 
the business and social; and as there is more and 
more a desire on the part of other religious denom- 
inations to know our views, it seems to me that this 
is one of our grand opportunities for the dissemina- 
tion of spiritual truths, which we should not omit. 

The writer has heard others, knowing we have had 
that same Scripture lesson, say, “ What are your views 
on this or that passage or subject?” And while we 
do not—provided our views differ as they often will— 
suppose that they will immediately accept our inter- 


———— 
pretation, would we not be more respected if we ar 
prepared to give our understanding of them, than tg 
virtually say: “ We cannot explain that lesson, there, 
fore we have chosen another.” 

The objection may be urged that this course jy 
prepared by those wholly inimical to our views, and 
that a theological plan runs through it all; but we 
must remember that they are taken from the Bible, 
and that deeper than all theology or creeds runs the 
true spiritual interpretation which the truly enlight 
ened teacher may be enabled to give. 

These remarks are not intended to cast the leag 
shadow of reflection on the Committee who haveg 
earnestly labored in the work. They have done and 
are doing a noble work and deserve the sympathy 
of those whom they have labored to assist. 

So far as my limited knowledge extends, it is the 
wish to continue the “Lesson Leaves,” but at the 
same time follow the course which Friends have until 
now adopted. I venture to express the hope tha 
they will see fit, as soon as may be, to return to it, 


M. 
Milton, Ind. 


THE NEW INDIAN LAW. 
LETTER FROM SENATOR DAWES OF MASSACHV- 
SETTS. ° 

Messrs. Eprrors : I observe that several correspon 
ents have made your paper the medium for sever 
criticism of the Indian Land in Severalty Act recenh 
ly enacted by Congress. The “ Friends” have from 
the beginning maintained so intelligent and humane’ 
a position toward that unfortunate race in the 
struggle, now a century old, in which this county 
has been involved in vainly striving to determine 
what to do with the Indian, and your paper has » 
faithfully represented them in this regard that you 
readers are entitled to the sober facts upon whit 
alone the true merits of that measure can be judged, 
The act is a part of a method of treating the Ir 
dian question which has been more or less vigorously 
pursued for the last eight years, and which may bt 
summed up in one single sentence, viz: An efor 
to make something out of the Indian. And it was adop 
ted to meet this condition of things. The inquiry 
which led to it disclosed these facts : Civilization and 
Christianity had been dealing with the Indians ia 
this country for two hundred and fifty years, without 
making any appreciable effect upon their condition 
or character. They were substantially the same sa 
ages they were when our fathers landed at Plymouth 
Rock. Not one in a thousand of them could even 
speak the language of civilization and christianity. 
This government had been managing them for a but 


dred years, in all sorts of ways. It had paid out mor 
than two hundred and fifty millions of dollars m 


trying to get rid of them, in treating with them, if 
making war upon them, in exterminating them, if 
isolating them, in neglecting them, and in feeding 
them. But all in vain. When this inquiry was inst 
tuted, less then ten years ago, it was found that ther 
were now as many Indians here as when our fathes 
landed, and that they were increasing in numb 
every year, so that they would not be exterminated, 
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nor die out, nor fade out, but were here to stay, and 
increase upon the earth. It was found, too, that 
though the Indian held by a more or less secure title 
130,000,000 of acres of land in this country, the game 
upon which he expected to live was all gone, and if 
left alone he would starve or plunder,—for being a 
savage he did not know what to do with his land. 
He must therefore be fed or steal. The government 
was trying to feed them—260,000—at a cost of $7,000,- 
000 a year. The question presented was, shall this 
continue and the burden, increasing with increasing 
numbers, be borne indefinitely ? 

As we became satisfied that we could not escape 
the Indian, it was resolved if possible to make some- 
thing out of him. Hence all the work of the last 
eight years in that direction,—the Hampton Insti- 
tute, the Carlisle School, and similar ones at Genoa, 
at Lawrence, at Chiloco, at Albuquerque, and on the 
reservations, training and day schools amounting to 
more than two hundred. Hence, too,a yearly ex- 
penditure for teaching the Indian how to take care 
of himself, of $1,200,000 from the U.S. Treasury last 
year, besides vast sums from private contributions. 

I need not remind you or your readers of the suc- 
cess which has attended this work, and of the en- 
couragement it holds out of the possibility of inspir- 
ing the Indian with higher aims, and kindling in him 
the desire and the courage to attain to the white 
man’s ways. It has been simply marvelous, and is 


justifying all expenditure and all effort in that direc- 
tion. But all this work would be incomplete and 


liable to failure, if the Indian, taught the white man’s 
waysand won from barbarism, had no homeof hisown, 
and no stimulus to care for and build up and add to 
it. The home is the central force of civilization, and 
next to religion, the most powerful of all its agencies 
Now this home is what the Severalty Act attempts to 
supply,—and to supply it only to such Indians as 
give evidence that that they are so far advanced that 
there is good reason to hope that they can maintain 
themselves in such a home. In the outset let me 
correct a mistake as to the scope of this law, which I 
see prevails in some quarters, into which, I infer from 
your editorial of 2ist of May you may yourselves have 
fallen. This law requires nothing to be done, forces 
nothing upon the Indians. Least of all does it break 
up his reservation against his will. It only authorizes 
the President and his Secretary to do the things 
therein provided, when in his judgement the good of 
the Indian will be promoted thereby. The President 
may exercise the authority given him by this law 
unwisely, as he may other laws, but somebody must 
be trusted in this world. The ruling idea of this law 
is that for the first time, it gives the President au- 
thority to deal with the individual Indian. Hitherto, 
he has had power to deal only with the tribe, not 
with the individual. The new method spoken of is at 
work at ‘Hampton, Carlisle, and the other training 
schools, and on the reservations ; making individuals 
out of Indians, teaching them self-reliance, how to 
work, what earning something means, what it is to 
acquire with their own hands and keep property,—in 
a word, Civilization. And the design of the Severalty 
law is to give the President power to take these indi- 


vidual Indians out on to the reservations and aid 
them in the establishment of an individual home such 
as a white man has. He is authorized to aid such an 
Indian in the selection of 160 acres of land on the 
reservation, or if the Indian prefers, on the public 
domain, to hold it for him exclusively twenty-five 
years, or longer if he thinks it wise, and then give 
him a title deed in fee. After this is done, and if 
there is any land left on the reservation not needed 
for these farms, this law authorizes the President to 
negotiate with the Indians to purchase “ with their 
consent, and in conformity with their title,” either 
the whole or a part of such remainder; and if such 
purchase is afterwards ratified by Congress then the 
purchase money is to be put in the treasury for the 
use of the particular tribe which sells the land, to 
promote their civilization and education. In no 
other way can an acre of land be taken from the 
Indians. 

And when this is done this law grants to all In- 
dians to whom allotments of land have been made 
the benefit of and makes them subject to the laws 
both civil and criminal of the State or Territory in 
which they reside, and declares that they, and all 
other Indians who have taken up their residence 
separate and apart from their tribe, and adopted the 
habits of civilized life “ are citizens of the United 
States and are entitled to all the rights, privileges, 
and inmmunities of such citizens, without in any 
manner impairing or otherwise affecting the right of 
such Indians to tribal or other property.” 

It will thus be seen that while this law takes away 
nothing from the Indian, no right of property or se- 
curity of title he had before, it does open to him an 
opportunity to secure a home like the white man, 
throws over him the shield of the civil and criminal 
law, and opens to him the courts of the land for the 
redress of his wrongs and the vindication of his 
rights. And beyond and better than all, it clothes 
him in the habiliments of citizenship with all the 
rights, privileges, and inmmunities thereof. 

Hoping that I have made clear the purpose and 
provisions of this Indian Severalty law, and that they 
meet your approval, 

I am truly yours, 


H. L. Dawes. 
Pittsfield, Mass., July 13. 


THE LIBRARY. 


Tue Hieu-Caste Hinpu Woman. By Pundita Rama- 
bai Sarasvate, with Introduction by Rachel L. Bod- 
ley, A.M., M.D., Dean of Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania. 

This very handsome volume, with an eloquent in- 
troduction from our friend Dean Bodley, we have 
read with intense interest to its latest page. No one 
is likely to do the same without a feeling of fervent 
sympathy for the learned Brahmin woman who raises 
her plea for her countrywomen that they may have 
the privilege of reasonable education,—that they may 
be released from the burden of superstitions and 
cruel observances founded upon ignorance or miscon- 
ception of their own venerated “ sacred literature.” 
The peaceable spirit and wisdom of Jesus must be 
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substituted for the dark notions of Hinduism before 
the work of deliverance can truly be fully accom- 
plished. 

Ramabai points out to us that according to the 
latest census of British India, there were in the pop- 
ulation of 20 millions, 930,600 widows of all ages and 
castes ; and among these were 669,100 widows under 
nineteen years of age. They are subject to great cru- 
elties and privations as a penalty for widowhood, are 
confined to the most ignoble labors, are debarred 
from all culture,and in despair are tempted to de- 
stroy their lives rather than to endure further degra- 
dation and sorrow. The story is as briefly told as 
possible, and we feel earnestly that no one can be 
indifferent to the sad appeal of this gifted woman of 
India to mankind to help elevate woman as a means 
of preparing the countless myriads of our fellow 
Aryans of India for Christian civilization, which is 
man’s hope for true progress. Let the doors of the 
locked Zenannas be opened and the child widows be 
placed under the best means of education attainable. 

“ Houses” says Ramabai, “should be opened for 
the young and high-caste child-widows where they 
can take shelter without the fear of losing their caste, 
or of being disturbed in their religious belief; and 
where they may have entire freedom of action as re- 
lates to caste rules. In order to help them make an 
honorable and independent living, they should be 
taught in these houses to be teachers, governesses, 
nurses, and housekeepers, and should become skilled 
in other forms of hand-work according to their taste 
and capacity. Influential Hindu ladies and gentle- 
men should have the management and su perintend- 
ence of these, and well qualified American ladies 
should be secured as the teachers and assistants.” 

The Pundita believes that “the past history of 
mankind has shown that efforts for the elevation of 
a nation must come from within and work outward 
to be effectual. The one thing needful, 
therefore, for the general diffusion of education 
among women in India, is a body of persons from 
among themselves who shall make it their life work 
to teach, by precept and example, their fellow coun- 
trywomen.” The multitude of child-widows in 
British India is exactly the lever in which the Pun- 
dita Ramabai believes she sees the possibility of a 
mighty elevation for her native land. But morey is 
wanting to accomplish this noble work. It is com- 
puted that $15,000 is required to inaugurate the first 
school, and $5,000 annually afterwards during the ten 
following years. The book has been privately printed 
in order that the entire profits may accrue to her; in 
the hope of a possible large sale, the pages have been 
electroty ped. 

“ If,” says Dr. Bodley in her Introduction, “every 
American woman who at any time during the last 
twelvemonth, has taken Ramabai by the hand, every 
college student who has heard the Pundita speak in 
college halls, every reader of this book whose heart 
has been stirred to compassion by the perusal of its 
sorrowful pages, will at once purchase a copy of the 
book and induce a friend to do the same, each reader 
being responsible for the sale of one copy, the work 
is done, and the large fund needed to prepay three 
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passages to India, to purchase illustrative materig) 
for the school-rooms, to illustrate and print the 
school-books, and secure the needed school property 
in India, is at once assured.” 

The volume may be had of Friends’ Book Aggo. 
ciation, 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


I HAVE always believed that when we have foundg 
good thing we should proclaim it, that others may 
find it too. I have recently read the brave Ry 
mabai’s appeal to the enlightened world for helpiy 
her noble undertaking to free the women of he 
country from the degradation of a social custom, and 
from the fetters of ignorance and superstition. Ip 
lending her our aid by helping to circulate her littl 
book, “The High-Caste Hindu Woman,” we an 
helping not only the down-trodden women of India 
but the women of every country. 

The work is one of intense interest from beginning 
toend. A fitting introduction is given by Dr. Kache 
L. Bodley, Dean of the Woman’s Medical College, t 
gether with a worthy tribute to the memory of the 
young Hindu, the late Dr. Anandibai Joshee. 

“When,” in the language of Dr. Bodley, “ in tha 
great Hindu nation about to come to the birth, the 
women are moved to arise in their degredation, ani 
themselves utter the feeble cry, ‘ Help or we-perish!’ 
it cannot be otherwise than that a corresponding 
multitude of women must be found elsewhere, wik 
ling, in the day of God’s power, to send the help.” 

If each reader of the book will hold herself m 
sponsible for the sale of one or more copies, how 
readily might the sum be raised which the Pundily 
requires in her establishment of the school updo 
which all her energies are bent. The books are@ 
the book stores, also at the homes of her friends, Dr, 
Rachel L. Bodley, 1400 N. 2ist street, and at Sari 
B. Brotherton’s, 553 N. 16th street. 

E. J. T-L 

These works have been recently introduced inty 
Friends’ Library at 15th and Race streets, Philade 
phia: “The Early Tudors,” by Moberly ; Lamar 
“Science of Language ;” Campan’s “ Life of Marit 
Antoinette ;” “ From the Forecastle to the Cabin," 
Samuels; “ Haifa: or Life in Modern Palestine,” y 
Laurence Oliphant; “ Around the World on a Be 
cycle,” by Thomas Stephens; “Juanita,” by the 
widow of Horace Mann; “Connecticut,” of the 
“American Commonwealth” Series, by Alexander 
Johnston ; “ Henry Clay,” by Carl Schurz ; “ Aler 
ander’s Empire,” in the series of “ The Story of the 
Nation,” by Mahaffy ; Ward’s Life of Dante. 


Cuariry of speech is as divine a thing as charity 
of action. The tongue that speaketh no evil is# 
lovely as the hand which giveth alms. To judgem 
one harshly, to misconceive no man’s motives, to bt 
lieve things are what they seem to be until they at 
proved otherwise, to temper judgment with merg, 
surely is quite as good as as to build up churches, @ 
tablish asylums, and to found colleges.—Selected. 


Ir is better to be nobly remembered than‘noblf 
born.—Rvusk1n. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING. 
BEFORE entering the primary it would be well to 
take a look, at least, into the kindergarten, as it is 
here that the child is prepared for the after-work. 

The first few years of a child’s life are more ac- 
tive than those of any other period of its existence, 
and yet nearly all its information is gained through 
the five senses. The mind must be educated through 
these. How is this to be done? The kindergarten 
answers that “ how.” The child enters here when 
three or four years old, and remains until it is seven 
years of age. All this time it is learning to use every 

wer and sense that God has given, and is forming 
habits that will last throughout life. Working out, 
as it does, all the forms that enter into its life, and 
telling stories about what it has made, calls into play 
the imagination, and the objects become real. Here 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division 
are played with as pleasantly as the ball or any 
other toy. Happy hours are spent at the sand tray, 
making mountains, valleys, tunnels, mines, etc. 

The games are great educators in themselves, as 
they are so thoroughly talked over and carried out. 

In the kindergarten, heart and mind work to- 
gether, therefore good results must follow. Order 
reigns throughout, and in the quiet, calm, yet busy, 
happy atmosphere, the feverish animal life of the 
little one finds an outlet, and at the same time gath- 
ers unto itself a thought with every act. 

The advanced kindergarten. Here the child has 
many of the same things it worked with before, but 
more difficult lessons are given. It is also taught to 
read and write, and to express numbers by numbers. 
It still carries on its designing and kindergarten 
drawing. 

The primary department. It is now thoroughly 
prepared for hard work, and does not shrink from it. 
But keep one thought in mind—there must be no 
pushing, no stumbling ; everything must be as clear 
as the noonday sun. 

‘We are groping here to find, 
What the thought which underlies.” 

Think what the fingers of the blind are, the sensi- 
tive, delicate eyes of touch! With these fingers the 
little one is gently, intelligently tearing away the out- 
side coverings and seeking the truth which underlies 
all nature. Help it in its search. 

Kindergarten trained children naturally look for 
this thought, while others must be taught to look for it 

Idleness, not money, is the “ root of all evil” in 
the schoolroom. There are often fifteen minutes in 
the day when many children tell you they have noth- 
ing to do, the work is all completed. This is the 
time to bring forth one of your reserves—a paper for 
adesign, an interesting article bearing on one of their 
late lessons, or natural history stories, or your micro- 
scope. 

- Do not allow the children to take their books 
home. In the first place, they should have but few— 
only a reader and the book in which they are writing. 


1 An Essay by Mary E. Beckwith, of Friends’ Elementary and 


High School, Baltimore, read before the semi-monthly meeting of 
teachers, 
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No reading lesson at this age should be studied outof 
the class unless with the teacher; and let them have 
different books or short, easy stories out of books or 
papers to read. 

Blackboard exercises should be used until the 
class is familiar with m@my easy words, and these 
may be made very interesting. Allow no stumbling 
here from the first, and let the sentence be such that 
the child wishes to read it with expression. Children 
love to write, and soon learn to make up very good 
stories about pictures given them for this purpose. 
The penmanship must be carefully watched. After 
you have corrected their work let different members 
of the class read their stories. They love their own 
thoughts as much as we do. 

What is more, they gain a great deal of informa- 
tion, because they state facts, and often take pains to 
find out something about a bug or a plent under dis- 
cussion, when they otherwise would not have thought 
of it. 

Let each child make his own arithmetic. In the 
first place, it shows exactly where it stands, and then 
how many lessons are combined inthis one! Every- 
thing is original—both examples and problems. If 
they are writing about sugar they will want to know 
the real price per pound, and of fruit, per quart, etc. 

Language, spelling, and writing come in here also. 
The children work out much more difficult problems 
of their own than any we would give them. I have 
yet to find the child who is not fond of numbers. 
Some are more apt than others, yet all enjoy work 
with them. 

Geography is taught at the sand-tray, and by stories 
of the different countries or sections; these might 
also be written up by the older ones. 

Teach a child how to work, and half the battle is 
won. Be careful not to tire the pupils ; it is better to 
have a little work well done and enjoyed than twice 
the amount gone through in a listless way. 

Make the school-room as attractive as possible and 
let the children help to keep it so. Let them feel 
that it is their room, and that you are there simply 
to assist them. Before school the teacher is ever 
ready to look at a new ball, or book, or hear about a 
walk in the park, or anything that is of interest to 
the child. Enter into their life as much as possible. 
By your conduct force the child to be polite, and ex- 
pect neatness in attire. It is a great help in their 
studies. The boy comes in with glowing face, and is 
running over with life after a race to school. Greet 
him with your brightest smile, but before he leaves 
your side ask him to run down and wipe the mud 
from his shoes. It will be well done, rest assured. 

A place for everything, and everything in its place, 
should be a rule well understood. Before you can de- 
mand anything of this kind the room, halls, ete., 
must be in perfect order. Put atopsy-turvey child 
in a well ordered room and he is more likely to be- 
have than if the room were like himself. Let the chil- 
dren, to some extent, help to decorate the room. Do 
not have everything on the walls before school opens. 
Let them help you to decide where some of the things 
should be hung. They appreciate them more, and 
often make very pretty designs. Let there be a mean- 
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ing in all you put up; do not put up common things 
for decoration, and in some way introduce a little 
color. Children love color. 

In this day of specialties it is, perhaps, hard to 
realize that the fewer teachers a child has the better 
it is, yet such is the case. If through the primary 
room at least one teacher qguld attend to everything, 
it would be well, but often that is impossible ; so have 
co-workers, yet no more than you absolutely need, 
and let the child feel that there is one person at least 
who knows of its home-life, its joys, and sorrows. 

Live with the children, make them feel your pres- 
ence all the time, yet be sure to be so agreeable that 
you are always wanted. For this reason there should 
be no recess. Put a number of boys or girls together 
without any one around whom they know and re- 
spect and many things will be said and done that 
your presence would have prevented. Give them 
exercise, but in an ordered way. 

Nothing has been said about discipline, but there 
seems to be none necessary. It is understood that 
the teacher is thoroughly pure and true—no rude ex- 
pressions can be thought in her presence. Expect 
the best of a child and you will get it. Ever be true 
to your word if you expect the child to be. 

We are not perfect, neither is the child; so all 
faults must be corrected. But be sure not to see all, 
particularly the same one, many times during the day 
It makes your life miserable, and the child’s also. 

Yield to their desires when you can, but if a time 
comes for firmness, be firm ; let them know that so 
far they may go, but no farther. 

Thus entering into the child’s life, we lay the 
foundation for true manhood and womanhood. 


“ CATECHISM” FOR MINISTERS AND 
ELDERS. 
(The steady tendency among most of the “ larger 
bodies ” of Orthodox Friends to formality of system draws 
out frequent remark and criticism, even from Friends’ Re- 


view, the exponent of the “ Gurney” element. 
cent issue that journal says :] 

WHEN, a number of years ago,a proposal was under 
consideration in New York Yearly Meeting, for the 
adoption of nine queries concerning doctrine, to be 
answered by every one who was acknowledged as a 
minister, or appointed an elder, it was felt to be the 
duty of those conducting Friends’ Review, to express a 
belief that such a measure would be inexpedient. 
Time has not afforded ground for a change in that 
judgment. If ministry cannot be rightly estimated 
by those who hear it, through such a period as is 
usual among Friends before its official acknowledg- 
ment, no written attestation of sound articles of be- 
lief will secure its correctness, unction and author- 
ity 


In a re- 


More decided objection seems to us to lie against 
the repetition of the use of such an ordeal for minis- 
ters and elders once in three years. This is a meas- 
ure too external, too formal to befit a body of the 
high ideal of spirituality belonging to the religious So- 
ciety of Friends. If even allowable in regard to elders, 
whose convictions on religious subjects are not always 
openly expressed, it seems to us quite otherwise with 
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ministers. Their service should be weighed as it is 
given, in the manner of “the sanctuary.” No preg. 
sion of conformity to a chosen formula of belief cap 
add to their fulness of preparation, if it exists; nop 
should uneasiness about the wording of a testimony 
or confession, whose substance they accept, stand in 
the way of the recognition of gifts evidently be. 
stowed by the Head of: the Church. 

It may be that in this frank expression of conyie. 
tion, in which we know many Friends unite, we are 
obliged to differ from some whom we love and honor 
much. But it appears to be the duty of a journal 
like this to seek, without bias on either hand, ang 
without claiming any approach to infallibility, the 
whole truth. 


Relating to the same subject, the following is part 
of the action of New York Yearly Meeting (0.) at its 
recent session at Glen’s Falls: 

“Commencing with the year 1887, our Monthly 
Meetings shall appoint committees once every threg 
years, to ascertain the doctrinal views of the minis. 
ters belongirig to this meeting, and that no one shal] 
be acknowledged or continued as a minister whose 
belief is not clearly in accordance with the affirma. 
tive of the Nine Questions contained on pages 48, 49, 
and 50 of our printed Dicipline. 

“ Ministers coming among us with removal certifi. 
cates from other Yearly Meetings, shall be subject in 
all respects to the provisions above mentioned.” 


ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 

The “Conference” of Orthodox Yearly Meetings, 
to be held at Richmond, Indiana, on the 25th of Ninth 
month, is attracting considerable attention among the — 
membership of that body. The question very natural 
ly is what the gathering is expected to accomplish, and 
the answers to this, as we find them in the Orthodox 
journals vary somewhat. Practically, it may be said 
that the object is to define how much of the Western 
departure from time-honored Friends’ principles and 
usage can be tolerated, and what part of it cannot, 
The Iowa plan of supporting “ pastors,” and the 
Ohio use of water baptism, etc., are expected to be 
censured, though as we judge from some expressions, 
even this will be found not easy. The Friends’ Ex- 
positor, (representing the Ohio baptizers), expresses 
its apprehensions that the action of the Conference 
“will produce disruption instead of unity.” New 
York Yearly Meeting, (Glens Falls), in its minute on 
the subject, added the following: “It is understood 
that the conclusions of the Conference are to be only 
advisory in their character, and our Committee is in- 
structed that no subject shall be introduced into the 
Conference by any individual member of our deliga- 
tion without the previous approval of a majority of 
them.” The Chicago Christian Worker expresses its 
concern as to the manner in which the delegates 
represent the several yearly meetings. The small 
ones, it says, will have representation greatly out of 
proportion to membership, and hence will have aa 
unfair degree of strength. “ For instance, an expre® | 
sion on the pastoral question, to influence Friends in 
lowa, must be given forth by a body that justly rep- 
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resents the church. If yearly meetings, in which 
sentiment prevails adverse to the judgment of Towa 
Friends, number in delegates largely above their just 
proportion, decisions adverse to Iowa’s action would 
promptly be rejected, and the want of unity in the 
church would be increased, rather than removed. 

—Among the questions which the Christian Worker 
thinks ought to be discussed at the Conference are 
“How may we conduct revival meetings, so as to 
avoid every form of extreme and danger, and to suc- 
cessfully husband and appropriate everything that is 
good connected therewith ? What is the place of the 
Evangelist in revivals, in relation to resident minis- 
ters, in leading services, in preaching, in duties out 
of meeting? What Gospel doctrines and teachings 
should be made prominent in evangelization, and 
what are the methods of work to be recommended ? 
How may those who are gathered in during revivals 
be most successfully taken care of, fed, and nur- 
tured? Who are the pastors in Christ’s church, and 
how is the pastoral gift to be recognized, encouraged, 
and supported? What is our duty as a church Te- 
specting home and foreign missions, how extensive 
is the field, how imperative the command to go into 
it,and what are the qualifications and equipments 
necessary in order to successfully gather a harvest? 
What is the duty of Christians with respect to giv- 
ing for the spread of the Gospel, and how may col- 
lections be most wisely gathered and dispensed ?” 

—In London Yearly Meeting it was stated by J. 
B. Braithwaite that the Yearly Meeting of Philadel- 
phia had made no appointment, but “a few Friends 
would go from thence to the Conference, by invita- 
tion, in a non-official character.” Commenting on 
this, the Friends’ Expositor grows energetic and says: 
“By whose invitation? Who are the Friends? How 
many of them? Who has authority to ‘invite?’ If 
there are to be some ‘ non-officials’ why not more? 
Where is the provision for any? Such questions are 
asked on every side and they will be asked. And if 
brethren are really honest in this professed effort to 
‘promote unity in America,’ they ought to be wise 
enough not to throw away their opportunity by fla- 
grant disregard of the terms of the Conference, at 
least so long in advance of its meeting.” 

—Friends’ Review, discussing the Conference, says: 
“Tn the reports of London and Dublin Yearly Meet- 
ings, expressions of several highly respected Friends 
have given hints of their anticipations. Such of 
them as have spoken look to the Conferente for 
the promotion of unity in the maintenance of the 
spirituality of worship, the spirituality and freedom 
of the ministry, and the disuse of ordinances; also, 
strengthening the hands of those in Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, who continue in unity with the great body 
of the Society, in Great Britain and Ireland as well 
asin thiscountry. Instead of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Society of Friends being brought into 
question, expression was given to the expectation 
that they will be so re-affirmed as to show that they 
are no longer open to question among us ; experience, 
under the guidance of the Head of the church, 
having given them abundant confirmation.” 


—Barnabas C. Hobbs left his home on the 6th 
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inst., for Eastern North Carolina, to close up the con- 
nection which Friends have had there for a few 
years past with a mission and school amongst the 
Cherokee Indians. The work was in a most prosper- 
our condition under their care, but through evil in- 
fluences the government was induced to take it out 
of their hands. The Government now offers to make 
anew contract with Friends, but the terms are such 
as to make the work impossible and humiliating, 


and there is no way but to give it up.—Christian 
Worker. 





DR. HOLMES’S NEW POEM. 


[Read at the dedication of the O. W. Holmes Hospital at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. ] 
NOT ours to ask in freezing tones 
His race, his calling, or his creed ; 
Each heart the tie of kinship owns 
When these are human veins that bleed. 


Here stand the champions to defend 
From every wound-that flesh can heal; 

Here science, patience, skill shall blend 
To save, to calm, to help, to heal. 


Father of mercies! Weak and frail, 
Thy guiding hand thy children ask; 
Let not the Great Physician fail 
To aid us in our holy task. 


Angel of love, for every grief 
Its soothing balm its mercy brings, 
For every pang, its healing leaf, 
For homeless want, thy outspread wings. 


Enough for thee the pleading eye, 
The knitted brow of silent pain ; 
Thy portals open to a sigh 
Without the clank of bolt or chain. 


Who is our brother? He that lies 

Left at the wayside, bruised and sore; 
His need our open hand supplies, 

His welcome waits him at our door. 


Source of all truth and love and light 
That warm and cheer our earthly days ; 
Be ours to serve thy will aright, 
Be thine the glory and the praise! 
Boston, April 25, 1887. 





BUILDING MONUMENTS. 
THROUGH life we build our monuments 
Of honor and, perhaps, of fame; 
The little and the great events 
, Are blocks of glory or of shame. 


The modest, humble, and obscure, 
Living unnoticed and unknown, 

May raise a shaft that will endure 
Longer than pyramids of stone. 


The carven statue turns to dust, 
And marble obelisks decay, 

But deeds of pity, faith, and trust, 
No storms of fate can sweep away. 


Their base stands on the rock of right, 
Their apex reaches to the skies; 

They glow with the increasing light 
Of all the circling centuries. 
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Our building must be good or bad ; 

In words we speak, in deeds we do; 
On sand or granite must be laid 

The shaft that shows us false or true. 


How do we build—what can we show 
For hours and days and years of toil ? 
Is the foundation firm below ? 
Is it on rock or sandy soil ? 


The hand that lifts the fallen up, 
That heals a heart or binds a wound, 
That gives the needed crust and cup, 
Is building upon solid ground. 
Is there a block of stainless white 
Within the monumental wall, 
On which the sculptured skill can write, 
“ He builded well, so should we all?” 
—Christian Intelligencer. 


FATHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 

MUCH has been said of the wise use and disposition 
made by Miss Catharine Wolfe of her great wealth, 
but little has been said of the wise training, added 
to a natural good judgment, which enabled her to ad- 
minister her affairs so well. She reflected great 
honor on her sex by her financial management and 
ability to deal with difficult problems. Her father, 
it is said, in her youth made her perfectly familar 
with his method of dispensing charity. As a young 
girl she was timid and shrinking, and her father early 
sought rather to bring her in contact with the world 
through his charities than society. He once said of 
her, “ Now, I am not going to will my property away to 
institutions, but I will bring up my daughter so that 
she will use it as I have used it, and even better.” 

When the accumulated fortunes of her father and 
mother came to her, she accepted it as a trust, and, 
while ready to act on good advice, held her opinions 
independently. She tempered impulse with reason, 
and rarely made a mistake in the objects she sought to 
benefit. She recognized that povery pinched hardest 
where inherited refinement and ambition were the 
only portions. Many bright girls found it possible 
to attain a college education through Miss Wolfe’s 
bounty. Europe has been a dream realized by many 
who required travel and study abroad to fit them for 
their business in life. Fine impulses, with wise 
training, enabled this remarkable woman to scatter 
seed that will bear fruit through generations. Where- 
ever her name is mentioned will come the thought of 
a@ wise, generous woman, followed by the invariable 
thought that to her father the world owes a debt of 
gratitude for the training which fitted her for her 
position. 

If fathers would only realize how much the round- 
ing out of both the character and education of their 
daughters depended on the relation they held to 
their fathers, the complaint of the narrowness of 
view and personal relations which women hold to 
affairs would disappear. Women who grow up en- 
tirely under a mother’s influence naturally view life 
from the feminine standpoint, having minds more 
fitted to comprehend details than to grasp entire situ- 
ations. The very nature of a training entirely un- 
der feminine influence is to bound the mental vision 


by the horizon of home fences, domestic, social, 
church, and inherited opinions. Of the vast world 
outside these walls a girl can only learn as she jg 
brought in contact with it through the medium ofan jp. 
telligent father or brother, unless circumstances forog 
her to battle with that same outside world in the bread. 
and-butter struggle. More women make wrecks of 
their lives because of the mistaken training that pre. 
vented a knowledge of financial and economic condj. 
tions than from any other cause. 

Girls should be trained in these questions prae. 
tically as well as thoretically. Train them tog 
knowledge of business both in materials and meth. 
ods. A father engaged in shoe manufacturing tained 
his two daughters in the management of his business, 
went abroad for six months, and returned to find 
nothing had suffered at their hands, and, asa reward, 
placed to their credit a sum of money that purchased 
a house for each when she married. Should he die, 
they could control his business intelligently, at least 
till it could be disposed of with profit. 

Girls could certainly be trained to accept their 
education as a fitting for the business of living. Even 
their accomplishments should minister to that end, 
The wisdom of this is displayed in the case of Miss 
Mary Tillinghast. Her father was a wealthy maz, 
and in her education her artistic talent was recog. 
nized and trained. When the family fortune wag 
lost, and death had deprived the family of its head, 
Miss Tillinghast turned her talents to account, andso 
earnestly had she availed herself of her opportunities 
that success met her first efforts. Her work to-day 
is found in the finest mansions in the country. 

Teach girls to meet the future possibilities with 
some training that is an equipment, and bring them up 
to know how to look at the broad questions of the day, 

They should be the companions of their fathers 
and brothers in thought, and their pupils where cir- 
cumstances force theory in place of practice.—Chris- 
tian Union. 

AN important astronomical event, for which sci- 
entists in Europe and America are now making prep- 
arations, is the eclipse of the sun, which is predicted 
to occur on the 18th of next month. The earliest 
point of observation will be Berlin, which the sha- 
dow of the moon will strike a few minutes after sun- 
rise, but owing to the unfavorable hour, with its at- 
tendant low-lying mists, the eclipse will be more fa- 
vorably observed at places in Russia, which the 
moon’s shadow reaches later. At Lake Baikal the 
sun will be at the noon hour at the totality of the 
eclipse, and the duration of totality will approach 
four minutes—not the longest time on record, but of 
favorable length for observation. It will diminish 
eastward and westward from this point, and in Japan 
where the eclipse will take place between three and 
four o’clock, local time. The duration of the total 
phase of the eclipse will be three minutes and fifteen 
seconds. 


WHAT clay-bound hearts have been melted ! 
What fountains of love have been stirred ! 
Kind thoughts, and true, are begotten 
By the use of a gentle word. 
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THE ECLIPSE EXPEDITIONS. 


WILLIAM J. Holland, a special correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Press who accompanies the expedition 
to Japan to view the coming eclipse, writing from 
Vancouver, B. C., on his way thither, on the 16th of 
Jast month, says: “The work of the Japan expedi- 
tion being designed to be largely photographic, an 
attempt being in contemplation to secure larger pho- 
tagraphs of the corona of the sun than have ever yet 
been made, the expedition will be reinforced upon 
its arrival by a number of photographers, whose ser- 
vices will be secured in Japan. The exact point of 
observation will be determined, upon arrival in Tokio, 
where access may be had to the extended series of 
meterological records which have been kept for 
anumber of years in the same manner in which 
such records are kept by the United States Army 
Signal Office.” 

The special object of search during the eclipse will 
be the corona of the sun, and no doubt an effort will 
be made to verify the reported discovery of an intra- 
mercurial planet, to which the name of Vulcan has 
sometimes been hypothetically given by astronomers. 

Professor Young, director of the other American 
expedition, will with his colleagues make observa- 
tions northeast of Moscow, in Russia. 

The following later information has been receiwed: 
“Prof. David T. Todd of Amherst College, in charge 
of the eclipse expedition to Japan, has arrived at 
Yokohama safely with the outfit furnished him by the 
Navy Department.” 





On the last Sunday in the year 1788 John Wesley 
preached to a large congregation in London. “Sir,” 
said he to his attendant while putting on his gown, 
“It is above fifty years since I first preached in this 
church ; I remember it from a particular circumstance. 
I had come without a sermon, and going up the 
pulpit stairs, I hesitated and returned into the vestry, 
under much mental confusion and agitation. A 
woman who stood by, noticed my concern, and said, 
‘pray sir, what is the matter?’ I replied, ‘I have 
not brought a sermon with me.’ Putting her hand on 
my shoulder, she said, ‘ Is that all? cannot you trust 
God fora sermon?’ The question had such an effect 
on me, that I ascended the pulpit, preached extem- 
pore, with great freedom to myself, and acceptance to 
the people; and have never since taken a written 
sermon into the pulpit.” A word spoken in due 
season, how good it is ! —Selected. 


Every human soul has the germ of some flowers 
within ; and they would open, if they could only find 
sunshine and free air toexpand it. I alwaystold you 
that not having enough sunshine was what ailed the 
world. Make the people happy, and there will not be 
half the quarreling or a tenth part of the wickedness 
there is—Lydia Maria Child. 





In some dim hour ’twixt dark and dawn, 
That Eastern Star’s pure light was born: 
No eyes but those that watched beheld 
As from the dusk its radiance welled ; 
No hearts but those that longed, divined 
Its mute Evangel to mankind. 


ALL successful men have agreed in one thing: 
they were causationists, They believed that things 
went not by luck, but by law. Belief in compensa- 
tion, or that nothing is got for nothing, characterizes 
all valuable minds.—Emerson. 


WE can be thankful to a friend for a few acres or 
a little money ; and yet for the freedom and command 
of the whole earth, and for the great benefits of our 
being, our life, health, and reason, we look upon our- 
selves as under no obligations.—Selected. 





THOsE very near us often need strengthening. 
Are we right if they have practically to look farther 
for the strengthening which might be ours to give? 
There may be a spiritual application of providing 
specially for those of our own house.—Selected. 





NATUBE ever faithful is 
To such as trust her faithfulness. 
When the forest shall mislead me, 
When the night and morning lie, 
When sea and land refuse to feed me, 
’T will be time enough to die. 
—Emerson. 





DEAR Lord, is it too much to ask 
For this poor heart like blissful task ? 
May not my life so brightly shine— 
The reflex of that smile of thine— 
That it may lead through sin’s dark night 
Some soul to worship thee aright? 
—A. R. Stillman. 


TEACH me to live! no idler let me be, 

But in thy service hand and heart employ: 
Prepared to do thy bidding cheerfully, 

Be this my highest and my holiest joy. 








Human love, when deep and true, is never 
ashamed of the lowliness of its object, A truly noble 
nature recognizes a friend the more he needs help. 
Though we are mean, and low, and despised, yet 
Christ is not ashamed of us, because he loves us.— 
Rev. Newman Hail. 





NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—On the 13th of this month it was reported from Roann, 
that the town was attacked by acloud of insects resemb- 
ling millers, so dense that lights had to be lighted. They 
eovered everything. Business was suspended for a time; 
and bonfires were built, which drew the insects, and their 
bodies were soon piled up in great heaps around the fires. 

—A few days ago Freiherr von Faber, the founder of 
the lead-pencil firm of A. W. Faber, at Stein in Germany, 
celebrated his seventieth birthday. He has changed the 
village of Stein (near Niiremberg), into one of the finest in 
Germany, founded the famous Germanic Musenm in Nii- 
remberg, and wiil be remembered for many other charita- 
ble bequests. 

—John Bright, in a speech before the East Indian Asso- 
ciation lately, advocated the admission of the natives of 
India to the highest positions in the civil service. This 
extension of the civil service, he thought, was a part of the 
principles contained in the proclamation issued by her 
Majesty at the end of the mutiny ; and it would be better 
if England tried whether a moral sentiment and a Chris- 
tian principle would not prove to be a greater permanent 
influence than continued aggrandizement. 
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—The latest news from Stanley, the African explorer, 
is that on the journey beyond Leopoldville he found great 
difficulty in replenishing his commissary. The threatened 
scarcity of provisions made a number of his men insubor- 
dinate, and it became necessary to punish them with much 
severity. Stanley himself was ill from the excessive heat. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


EXTREMELY hot weather prevailed all over the country 
on three or four days during the past week,—especially 

the 16th, 17th, and 18th. In Philadelphia the thermometer 
marked abont 100, on these days, (the Signal Service 
record slightly under), and there were many deaths due 
directly or indirectly to the heat. The following tempera- 
tures and deaths from heat are among the number reported 
by telegraph on the 17th: Pittsburg, 101 degrees, 6 
deaths. Washington, 99 degrees, 2 deaths. Baltimore, 99 
degrees, 6 deaths. Pekin, Illinois, “‘ 103 all day,” 4 deaths. 
Joliet, Illinois, “ 100 at daybreak, 113 in the middle of the 
day ;”’ fourteen convicts in the penitentiary overcome, 
and two die. St. Louis, 104 degrees, 11 deaths. Louis- 
ville, 99} degrees, 8 deaths. Chicago, 102 degrees, 18 
deaths, making 62 since the morning of the 16th. 

No new cases of yellow fever were reported in Key 
West on the 17th. There weretwo deaths. The record up 
to that day stands: Total cases to date, 119; deaths, 32; 
sick now, 57; discharged cured, 30. 


See eee 7 


SEVERE local storms have visited various parts of the 
country within the last few days. One of these, at Car- 
lisle, Pa., on the 17th did much damage to the Indian 
School property. Captain Pratt considers the loss $4,000. 
A dispatch says: ‘‘ The buildings stand on a hill right in 
the path of the storm. Hardly any escaped without some 
damage. The school lost a part of its roof, chimneys, ven- 
tilators, and verandah. The end of the girls’ building was 
twisted, the wall cracked, the doors and windows burst in, 
and the roof dismantled.” 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND and his wife have been making a 
trip through portions of New York State, and tothe Thous- 
and Islands, in St. Lawrence River. They expected to re- 
turn to Washington on the 20th. 


In the Women’s Christian Temperance Convocation, at 
Lake Bluff, on the 16th, Senator Colquitt, of Georgia, 
gave some details of what prohibition is doing in the 
South. In the twelve Southern States, he said, “there 
were fewer saloons to the population than in any other 
dozen States, not excepting Maine and Kansas. Local op- 
tion had been adopted in Georgia and Alabama, and pro- 
hibition was a complete success.” There has not been, in 
any of the Southern States, a “ third party ’’ movement for 
Prohibition. 


THE Delaware Railroad Company’s peach estimate was 
published in Wilmington on the 16th. The shipments by 
rail expected from all points on the peninsula reached by 
the main line and its feeders aggregate 2,358,353 baskets. 
This is a moderate crop. 


THE time for the redemption of the trade dollar will 
expire, as announced by the Secretary of the Treasury, on 
the 3d of Ninth month. 


W. T. CoLWELL, a colored man, now in the jail at Lan- 
easter, Pa., is suspected of being the murderer of John 
Sharpless, in Delaware .county, for which crime another 
colored man, Johnson, is now under sentence of death. The 
matter will be investigated. Johnson, whose execution 
was set for August 2nd, has been respited by Governor 


el 


Beaver, until September Ist, in order that his case may be 
fully inquired into by the Board of Pardons. 


GENERAL Master Workman Powderly, of the Knighy 


| of Labor, says he will favor an open convention of the 


General Assembly at Minneapolis, in October; and that he 
will not resign his office, but serve out his time as & mat 
ter of duty. He says he firmly believes that strikes and 
lock-outs are losing ground and will soon be avoided alto, 
gether. 


Lonpon, July 17.—Slight shocks of earthquake wep 
felt in Sicilygand along the Italian coasts at 8 this morning, 
Mt. Etna is in a state of eruption. No damage is reporteg, 


NOTICES. 
*.* Quarterly meetings in Seventh month occur ag fo), 
lows : 
26. Western, Londongrove, Pa. 


28. Caln, East Caln, Pa. 
30. Westbury, Westbury, L. I. 


*,* Friends’ Almanac. Any Corrections needed fo 
the Almanac for 1888, and other desirable informatio, 
or selections, should be forwarded at once to Friends’ Book 
Association, 1500 Race St., so that it can be issued in tiny 
for the approaching Yearly Meetings. 

Let each one consider it a duty to aid in making it 
correct and useful. 


: PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded toreng 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the persony 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, th 
name of another member of the same family is given, in whid 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it tok 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will aly 
help to avoid mistakes. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER a9 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notica 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importang 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order® 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AM 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of ow 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform usd 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particula 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extn 
numbers printed. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


‘ 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL @ 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reachiny, sy, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charat 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver 


tisement. g@When our readers answer an adver 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing tht 
advertisement in this paper.~“@3u 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 


VO. 908 ARCH STREET, [)| XQN PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. . | 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 


FRIENDS’ PRINTING HOUSE. | WM. H. JONES, 


KNICKERROCKER BUILDING, 6TH AND ARCH STs. 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 


zers. Removed to 2043 and 










































PRINTERS, BLANK BOOK MAKERS, 


2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
a. eapest an st variety. } 
PUBLISHERS, PAPER RULERS, Every conceivable plement of 

BOOK-BINDERS, LITHOGRAPHERS. farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 


izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
great interest to every utilitarian 
Mm to see the establisnment. If you 
cannot get here, write for wants, 
7 (am in communication with all 
Y the Agricultural implement buil- 

ders in the U. 8. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES ON 


BOOK AND PAMPHLET PRINTING, including Periodicals, 
Reports, Catalogues, College Publications, Memorials, Peti- 
tions, Law Briefs, and all work of a similar character, 


STATIONERY. Billheads, Letter-heads, Noteheads, 
ay Statements, Receipts, Envelopes, Tags, Labels, etc. ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 
BLANK BOOKS. Printed or plain, ruled to any Pattern, Bound 
in style. Check Books, Receipt Books, ete. Lithographed 
eeeed, perforated, indexed, etc. F e CHAS. EICHEL 
GENERAL MERCANTILE AND FANCY PRINTING. Pro- 909 Arch Street, Phila., 
grammes, Show Cards, Bills of Fare, Circulars, Announce- 


ments, and all work of the kind. Printing in Colors, and in BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 
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Gold or Silver. 
FERRIS BROS A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
es 














‘ CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIEs’ 
’ §, W. Cor. SIXTH AND ARCH Sts. (5TH FLOOR.) PHILADELPHIA. SHOES A SPECIALTY. 
he (Take elevator at Sixth St. entrance.) 
a IAKE Books and Magazines for bindin iends’ 
: : ‘ g to Friends 
" _oateomgegndaingeedagdaags ee P inting House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor. Take 
0 kins, at the office of the INTELL GENCER AND JOURNAI. re elevator at Sixth St. entrance. 
Street. wa 
og aye : 
ENGRAVING Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
y i 


Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or | 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 

i Philadelphia. 

FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. aoaS WM. HEACOCK, B4s~ 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, UNDERTAKER, 
Money TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE. No. 1508 Brown Street, 


N ED JOLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLL ° PHILADELPHIA. 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 


geaas 





















‘Eq . § No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES : { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. OLD GOLD BOUGHT, 


CARPETS. NEWLIN & OLIVER, 
My selection of carpets for this season includes a GOLD CHAIN MANUFACTURERS. 


special line of ingrains of Lowell and other best makes, 19 
beside the new styles of Brussels, Velvets, Tapestry, OLD GoLD CHAINS MADE LIKE NEw. 
Venetian, etc. ALL KINDS OF JEWELRY REPAIRED. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, sesienieiasneantntansone 
83 NorkTH SECOND ST., PHILA. 107. S. EIGHTH STREET, PHILAD’A, PA. 
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S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 


NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Ney 
Cost. Itis PuRELY MuTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of about Two Mn. 
ions. g@ ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@ 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO S, STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWy, 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. (Full Paid). 822 CHESTNUT STREET. 
and 7 oe cent. MORTGAGES and its own FIVE PER CENT. REAL ESTATE TRUST BONDS 
secured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the am 
ount of the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Transacts general Trust and financial busines, 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 

GEO. D. KRUMBHAAR, BENJ. MILLER, R. T. McCARTER, Jr. GEO. JUNKIN, 
President. Vice-Pres. & Manager. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor, 
Directors: Geo. D. Krumbhaar, Charles Platt, Isaac J. Wistar, Edward Hoopes, Joseph S. Harris, Winthrop Smith, 


Chas. Huston, Chas. L. Bailey, F. B. Reeves, Jno. H. Catherwood, Geo. D. McCreary, Chas. 
H. Banes, Wm. H. Ingham, Thomas Woodnutt, Lawrence Lewis, Jr. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : ADVISORY BOARD : 
WILLIAM HACKER, 8. ROBINSON COALE, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIN. 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, JAMES SLEICHER, RICHARD W. CLAY, WILLIAM P. BEMENT, 
Guaranteed 10 year 6 per cent. Debenture Bonds, secured by deposit of like amount first mortgages on im 
proved real estate with the Mercantile Trust Co. of N. Y. as Trustee, and the capital of the Co. Also 
6 per cent. mortgages, guaranteed principal and interest, and 7 per cent. 
mortgages, with titles guaranteed. 
. (Kansas City, Mo. Providence, R. I. 
OFFICES : { Kingman, ansas. London, England. - 
New York, N. Y. . 








H. AUSTIN, M 
D. R. CRAWFORD, } — 


144 §. FOURTH ST., PHILA, 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA 
NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANN UITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 
INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. SURPLUS, $1,800,008 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 


President, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELY. Solicitor, EFFINGHAM B. MoRRIs. 








Friends’ Printing House 8S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, 





